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HE Committee on Location for the “John M. 
George School” is prepared to receive offers of 
property suitable for the purpose. Communications, 


| giving particulars, may be sent to E. WEBSTER, 


i South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
W4 NTED—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
principal, either male or female, for Boys’ Intermediate 


school, 15th and Race Sts. Apply to S. R. CoaLE, 303 Cherry 8t., 
| Famnaeigate. Pa 


AN TE D-—A RELIABLE WOMAN 
nurse for small children. 
| paqua, New York. 


AS 
Address H. M. HaRNeED, Chap- 


AN TED—AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN TO 


take entire care of the housekeeping department of Swarth- 
more College, Ninth month Ist. A person of executive ability, 
and good physical condition required. A member of meeting 
preferred. Communications addressed ‘‘ Committee,” care of 
Ponty Book Asso., 15th and Race Sts., will receive attention. 


OA RDING ON A FARM IN FRIENDS’ 


family, for a few, or a family, one mile from West Chester. 
Address Box 1789, West Chester, Pa. 


(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


wants a competent Friend to fill the position of Matron. 
Address R. 8. HaVILAND, Chappaqua, N Y. 


OTTAGE—PLEASANT ROOMS, ‘MODEST 


terms ; near the ocean ; on same avenue as depot. Friends’ 
Meeting held at 10.80 on First-days. M. F. PASCHALL, 171 South 
Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


HIGH AND SCH UYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AqutLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


& R. L. TYSON, 242 SO. ELEVENTH ST., 

Philadelphia. Staple Trimmings, Embroidery, and Knit- 
ting Silks; Materials for Friends’ Caps. Caps made, and Plain 
seeing ona  enaang done to order. 








[LADIES ’ FINE SH OES, HAND-SE WED. “OR. 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


ITUATION WANTED BY A FRIEND; 


charge of boys’ department, or laundry, or some position of 
Address ‘S.,” FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.y PHILA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEesIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of over Two AND A 
HALF MILLIons. gar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@g 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. _ Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GI RARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO, — “"“Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEoRGE TUCKER BISPHAM 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
. surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding 
MICROSCOPE the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
MAGIC LANTERNS centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


peat a FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


QUEEN ,C'0.924 Fuiapa. 


{OPERA,MARINE & 











Saas 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


SCIENTIFIC 


Pt tauren Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
CHEMICALS ETC FOR SALE BY 
- : ee ee FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found ams war. Sth ane Rese Ote.. Padeiphie. 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 


and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The weox7eG WM. HEACOCK, 2é~ 


paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and iis size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- U N D E R T A K E R 5 


ment. ag~ When our readers answer an advertiser, 














please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- No. 1508 Brown Street, 

tisement in this paper.“@a PHILADELPHIA. 

CONSTANTLY ON HAND so pnices teat EAE Te os" <s a 
—ax asonruentorp— “REASONABLE. | = Clement A. Woodnutt, 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 





SUITABLE FOR UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. a 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


TAILOR, 109 N. 10TH Street, Philad2z | CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
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AMOS Hie ORN & Co. 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtaans. 
) ) 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDs, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


fo. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


BAUCH'S S95 HEIN, 


Of Dealers wanted in unassigne 
territory. 


RAW GONE MEAL, (strictly pure.) 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
Muriate of Potash. Nitrate of Soda. 


Original Ranuf'rs of | Kainit. Nove Scotia Land Plaster. 
Raw Bone Phosphate! (7 Send for further information. 


, BAUGH & SONSCO. eHiCADELPHiAy Pa. 
Association of Friends to Promote 
Education of the Colored People 

of the South. 


ILOWARD M, JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SARAH J, ASH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 


OFFICES: { No. 717 Walnut Street, 


LLyDIa A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. | 


liznry M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Feirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. | 


These are sent to the support of two schools for colored | 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
| ’ ’ ’ 


| ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
| tisement. yee- When our readers answer an adver- 
| tiser, please mention that they do it wpon seeing the 
| advertisement in this paper.“@Ba 


youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Mani ro. 
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FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH 


STREETS. 
FILBERT { 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


| the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 


sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


| mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 


House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 


| Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
| needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 


It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 


| as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 


American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 


| be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


ties of goods. 


SAFE AFE!NVESTMENTS 


Surplus, $355, 016 
guaranteed by Capi- 
tal an Sank n seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11,494,600, paying from 


interest. $7,056,900 of 

S interest and principal 

have been returned 

to Investors with- 

out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 

First Mortgage and Pebenture Bonds and 

Povings Certificates always on hand for sale— 

In Sa rtments, in amounts of $5 and up 

ward ; nh " the eee Department, $300 and up- 

ward. Full — regarding our various securi- 
ties furnished 


J. B.WA TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Yow York Mang’ HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Groadwa; 


Princij interest both 
us of $1,105,016. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 


| a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
| very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exerciseed 


and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goee to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 


CAROLINE RUE, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to S. Maddock.) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


| #@-Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
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PENNHUR S! T 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


THE MANSION HOUSE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
HANNAH T. PAUL, 
1317 FILBERT STREET. 


PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 
extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape ; invigorating air ; table and appointments excellent 

Open April lst to November. 


Opens June Ist. 


James H. PRESTON. 


Investment Securities and Guaran- 


teed Mortgages. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 


Rich. E. Carpenter, 708 WALNUT ST., PHILA’DA. 


38 Park Row, New York. 
Yo Y SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
4 * 

* * 

FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND OCOLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY. 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, Lic- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, MATs, RUGs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BO ON ee ty «6©60-«- BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


LOWEL INGRAINS 
TEA AND COFFEE. 


If $3.00 is sent to me I will send 2% real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8 of fine Coffee, roasted. 


Express 
charges prepaid in the following states: Pa.. New York, New 
Jersey, Del., Md , Va., W. Va., D. C., Obio, Ill., Wis, Ind AndlI 


will refund the cost of registered letiers when the goods are ship- 


WM. 8. INGRAM, 31 N. Seconp 8r., 


PHILADEL PHIA, Pa 


ESTABLISHED 
—1856 
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MILK, { LU KENS W EBS ER, 
CREAM, 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 
AND ; putes Cotipened tw “1 a week to a parts 
of the city and surroundin country ye are 
BUTTER a with oa relia a Orders 
y mail solicited and promptly e 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 


A SPECIALTY 
Are you going to have any Paper Hanging Done this 


8 ? If so, observe these prices for newest patterns, 
perfect, full length. 


Lustres or Mica Papers, 6 Cts. Roll. 
Beautiful Gold Pa eee 15 Cts. Roll. 
Felt or Cartridge rs, « 20 Cts. Roll. 
Heavy Embossed Geo ds, 35 Cts. Roll. 


We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 
samples with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT &CO., - 


TELEPHONE No. 118. | LT 


1206 MARKET STREET. | 


ARLINGTON SEMINARY } FOR YOUNG LA 
DIES. WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 

The Thirty-third School Year will commence on the 17th of 

Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful ; Grounds 


extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full ; Diplomas granted. 
TERMS ; 


$180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 





For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 

| Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 

| Ten miles from Philadelphia. 


Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
| study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
| prepare for college. 


Board arid tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
| $25 to $55. For further information address, 
ARTHUR H. TomMLiInson, Principal, 


| Or CynTHIA G, Bos.er, Sec., 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
| EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 


j Swarthmore, Penaa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALry, Principal, address, during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THOMAS P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FV RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terme for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
| saleneme located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. 


(QQHA PPA QUA MO UNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
| enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 

corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
| fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
| from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


page saetine, 
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| not have destroyed or put to disadvantage his fellow 
HIS WAY. | men. In examining the life of Paul we find him go- 
| ing on in the persecuting spirit justified by the law, 
Along a mysterious way ; | which admitted of retaliation and the taking of an 
By loss and by cross he reveals it, | “eye for an eye,a tooth for a tooth.” He was no 
As wisest and best, day by day. | doubt sincere, but it is not enough to be sincere when 
By storm and by sunshine he mellows the action affects another to his injury. There must 
Our hearts, that his seed may take root. be a higher source. On his way of persecution a light 
By sunshine and storm he develops | shone around him above the brightness of the sun. 
The beauty and bloom of our fruit. It was sufficient to show him the condition of his heart 
By gift and by grace he rewards us, | as the outward sun could not. He was confounded 
E’en here, with the “ finest of wheat ;” | and fell to the ground. He was acting without Divine 
By grace and by gift in his kingdom, | authority but when God was revealed to him by the 
At last will receive us, complete. visitations of the Son of Righteousness, which showed 
All penton unto him we weold sends, him his state, then was he filled with truth and made 
His way leads to holy estate, willing to suffer for the cause which he had perse- 
His clouds drop the dews of rejoicing, cuted. It is plain that it was not an outward man, 
His gentleness maketh us great. but the Son of God which was sent into the world 
—Hannah Coddington, in S. S. Times. that whosoever should believe on him should have 
sie = roan everlasting life. This Son never armed man with 
SERMON BY S. P. GARDNER? authority to destroy his fellowmen. 

We can see a parallel case in Job. He was natur- 
ally just and benevolent, and directed his steps ac- 
cording to his views of God as he had heard of them 
through history. But when it came to the proving, 
it pleased God to reveal himself in his true nature ; 
and Job was made to declare, “ I have heard of Thee 
by the hearing of the ear but now mine eye seeth 
Thee, wherefore I abhor myself and repent in dust 
and ashes.” Here was the first true and saving 
knowledge he had of God. Here we must notice the 
difference in their dispositions, Job had never perse- 
cuted his fellowmen yet he had said and done things 
that he should not say and do. But when the light 
of divine truth came to his mind he saw his true con- 
dition as did Paul. He saw his former course had 
been wrong, as there is no need of repentance where 
there was no error. History never gave and never 
does give a saving knowledge of God as wasshown by 
the course of Paul and Job before their conversions. 

Should not those of us who are making a profes- 
sion carefully examine our faith and see whether we 
have taken it from tradition, creeds of church and 
history, or whether we have really witnessed its rev- 
elation in our hearts. I do not allude to any profes- 
sion in particular. I am convinced there are Chris- 
tians among all denominations. God is not partial. 
He visits all peoples, instructing them in the way of 
life and salvation. Our Heavenly Father does not 
call for any faith further than we are led by the 
evidence which springs from the manifestations of 
1Delivered at Genesee Yearly Meeting. at Bloomfield, Ontario, his own divine nature in our hearts—and that love 
Sixth month 10, 1888. [Report in Young Friends’ Review.] by which we may overcome the world—working by 


By cross and by loss our God leads us 


Tue mission of Jesus was to the people of the Jews, 
to raise them to a higher spiritual plane than they 
were under the law of Moses, and he showed them 
the highest possible condition by setting before them 
his own example. In order to distinguish between 
the religion under the Jewish dispensation and that 
which he came to promulgate he makes use of the 
expression, “except your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the Scribes and the Pharisees ye 
shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
And what was the righteousness of the Pharisees and | 
Jews? It was simply founded upon the letter, and 
laid restraint only upon outward action. It dealt not 
with the heart. If the man did not commit an out- 
ward act it could not reach him. But that which 
Jesus called to was deeper. 

If he did not have the love in the beart, even 
though he did not commit the act still he was guilty. 
By the religion of the Jews they could carry out the 
natural disposition in all its cruelties. 

It isacommon idea that the Scriptures afford a sav- 
ing knowledge. To refutethis I may bring up the in- 
stance of Paul, who was learned in the Scriptures and 
knew all that Moses had said of God and was zealous 
in his faith and yet it is evident that he was not ac- 
quainted with God or he would not have pursued the 
course of persecution he did. He was not possessed 
of the tenderness and brotherly kindness nor fellow 
feeling that true righteousness inspires, or he would 
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faith to the purifying of the heart, and showing the 
result by our works. 

It is widely taught that our good works are as 
filthy rags. This is a mistake. God commanded us 
to work. Jesus said, “ not everyone that sayeth unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of the Father 
which is in heaven.” Do means to work. Work and 
we shall be judged by our works. Jesus makes men- 
tion of righteous works and moral works. 

Why is it that the sermon on the mount is so 
lightly touched upon? Because it taught nothing but 
morality which is worthless in the sight of many, 
still in my mind it is all important, embracing true 
principles of religion. Jesus came to teach morality 
and summed up in this saying: “ Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you do 
ye even so to them, for this is the law and the proph- 
ets.” If men would adopt this rule of life it would 
do for this generation and all tocome. It would do 
for man what all religion has failed to accomplish. 
Jesus forbade war, but how is the state of Christen- 
dom to-day? As the result of being founded on his- 
torical systems is it not going hand in hand with the 
spirit of the world? Do we not witness our fellow- 
man slain on the field of battle all sanctioned by the 
authority of Christian nations? Is this a religion of 
love? Love is the true and native element of living 
man, and the soul that dwells in God must dwell in 
love. The office of the Gospel is to restore to that 
heavenly condition in which we enter the world. 

I would not be understood to mean that we suffer 
from the sin of Adam. We awake to find our pas- 
sions established in our system of which we had no 
part or choice. Are we to suppose the natural cor- 
ruption of man when Jesus calls them unto Him and 
said, “ Suffer little children to come unto me and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom of God.” 
“Take heed that ye despise not one of these little 
ones, for I say unto you that in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven,” which could not be if tainted with the sins 
of Adam. We come into this world pure and inno- 
cent, in a heavenly state and condition, and remain 
so until the law arises in our souls, when our Hea- 
venly Father gives us the choice, and we may con- 
tinue in this path, and he will lead us if we will fol- 
low the dictates of truth, or we are free to turn away 
to gratify the demands of our lower natures. If we 
fall from this primordial condition of purity, we 
need restoring. And in this condition what relation 
do we sustain with God? Weare told God is angry 
with the wicked every day. This is not the relation 
given in the New Testament. “God is love,” and 
those who dwell in Him dwell in love. That which 
is to be known of God is manifest in man. Jesus 
was made and tempted at all points just as we are, 
yet without sin. This purity he kept through obedi- 
ence and was made perfect through suffering, which 
cannot be said of a being higher than man. There 
was the divine in Jesus, and being obedient to this 
he overcame the world. We have the privilege to 
walk in the same path. We came for the same pur- 
pose as he to bear witness to the truth. He was 





faithful to the end and testifies by saying, “I have 
finished the work that Thou gavest me to do.” They 
say, “ Jesus, you are mistaken, you have not suffered 
or shed your blood on the cross to let us go free, you 
have not redeemed the world.” They tell us if we 
do not believe we cannot be saved. Examining this 
doctrine we find it cuts off three-fourths of the hu- 
man family from the hope of salvation. Jesus never 
taught any such doctrine. He said man should enter 
into the work for himself. They wait not for the re- 
ward; they are recompensed for each act of obedi- 
ence, as also for each sin and transgression they can 
not escape the results. 

I am a full believer in the testimony of Jesus; he 
was annointed of the Father, He had it not natur- 
rally nor by study, for at thirty years of age he said: 
“The spirit of the Lord is upon me because He hath 
annointed me to preach the Gospel,” and closing the 
book, he turned to the people and said, “ This day is 
this Scripture fulfilled in your ears,” and further: 
“This day is this fulfilled before you.” And he be- 
gan to declare the will of God to men. God spake 
through him, and that constitutes the divinity that 
dweltin him, The greatest evidence of the Supreme 
Being is not to be found in history or study, or to be 
gained from men, but from the fact that when we do 
wrong we feel something which disapproves, giving 
pain and sorrow and grief, and when we do right 
we feel something which approves, giving peace and 
joy. My friends, we have it within us; it is the in- 
speaking word of God. It will even lead us in the 
path of safety as it did Jesus, even to the overcoming 
of the world. 

What did he mean when he said, “I will givemy 
flesh for the life of the world?” They could not 
hear the saying in that day. They did not see the 
deeper spiritual meaning underlying the figure. 
And again, “Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Min, and drink his blood ye have no life in you.” A 
little further on he says in explanation, “It is the 
spirit that quickens, the flesh profiteth nothing, the 
words that I speak unto you they are spirit and they 
are life.” But we are told to wholly depend upon its 
merits. Whose testimony must we believe? I will 
believe in that of Jesus as it agrees with right com- 
mon sense, and the living evidence in my own heart. 
Nothing of an external nature can suffice. “Other 
foundations can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ.” And for this we must give up the 
world. What world? Why the hardness of heart, 
the indifference and carelessness with which we ful- 
low our Maker, our wrong preferences, a!l our unjust 
dealings with our fellowmen, and all this for the 
Spirit of God, the Christ. And what constitutes the 
Christ? Paul says, “ when it pleased God to reveal 
His Son to me,” this means no outward man, his at- 
tention was turned away from the outward, and he 
adds, “I conferred not with flesh and blood,” and 
further on he declares that this “Christ which we 
preach was a stumbling block unto the Jew, and un- 
to the Greeks foolishness, for the Jews required a 
sign and the Greeks sought after wisdom, but unto 
them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God and the wisdom of God.” This, 
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then, is the Christ we preach, the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God, which is revealed in the soul, 
and this never was crucified, never could be nailed 
to the cross. We can reject its counsels, and refuse to 
receive it, but we cannot destroy it. 

Jesus used many parables and figures of speech 
that were familiar to his hearers to teach them 
truths that were hidden, and people have come to 
take the figure for the fact. Thus we wrong the 
Master. He did not address them to our credulity, 
but to our reason. And properly used they lighten 
up the truth in a wonderful manner. 

I have often been lead to review that important 
parable of the Prodigal Son. It is universally appli- 
cable to the human need. It starts with the child in 
the Father’s house, meaning as I understand it a 
heavenly state, a state of innocence ; it sets before us 
his departure—the result of a free-will choice after 
the years of judgment come; it follows,his wander- 
ings farther and farther from his home, lower and 
lower into degradation and sin, till it seems all is 
lost. In this lowest state he comes to his sense of 
his condition, he feels an aching void within, he finds 
that sensual things cannot satisfy the spirit, and re- 
membering, not fearing the wrath to come, but re- 
membering the good things in the father’s house he 
said from his aching but repentent soul, I will arise 
and go to him, and will confess unto him that I have 
sinned against beaven and before thee. Mark the 
humility. He came into a condition to meet his 
father. Do we hear the father saying as some sup- 
pose, that before a restoration is made some innocent 
being must satisfy His honor by bearing the sins and 
suffering on the cross. No! he knew his suffering, 
he knew the state of his heart that his repentence 
was sincere, and the father ran to meet him while 
yet a great way off, and fell upon his neck; he clothed 
him with his best robe which was his own spirit, his 
overflowing love, and there was great rejoicing. And 
why? Because this my son was dead, and is alive 
again; he was lost, and is found. He had become 
dead to everything good as the result of sin. He had 
dug his own grave in the lusts of the flesh and had 
buried himself init, yet after all he experienced a res- 
urrection—the most important that can concern man. 
It shows a way to come forth even from the lowest 
depths. I was taught that the wicked would suffer 
in perpetual fire. I am now otherwise convinced. I 
believe our bell is a suffering in this life for the wrong 
done in it. 

David was a man after God’s own heart as all are 
in our primordial state. He was afterwards tempted. 
He fell. He sank down into the lowest hell. Did 
he remain there? No. “I waited patiently for the 
Lord and he inclined unto me and heard my cry. 
He brought me up also out of an horrible pit, out of 
the miry clay, and set my feet upon a rock, and es- 
tablished my goings, and he put a new song in my 
mouth, even praise unto our God.” Here was a res- 
urrection experienced by David ; and how? “ Sacri- 
fice and offering thou didst not desire, burnt offering 
and sin offering hast thou not required.” What was 
required? The Psalmist gives us to know. “I de- 
light to do Thy will, O my God; yea, Thy law is 


| within my heart.” 


That, my friends, is the right 
ground. To desire to be strictly obedient to that 
which is written by the finger of God upon the tab- 
let of the heart. The will of God and his laws are 
manifested inseparably, and as we act or refuse to 
act up to it, judgment passes upon us here in this 
life. 

Some are looking to the far distant future for a 
“great day of judgment.” This is not an expression 
of gospel truth. John says, “I saw an angel fly in 
the midst of heaven, having the everlasting gospel 
to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and to 
every nation, kindred, tongue, and people, (mark the 
universality of it), saying with a loud voice, fear God, 
and give glory to him; for the hour of his judgment 
igcome. It is set in every heart and we may know 
how our account stands. Our own consciences have 
kept the record. And we need not wait to merit the 
Kingdom of Heaven, for it may be enjoyed in this 
life. “It is not meat and drink; but righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” It is a con- 
dition of the soul that can be experienced now and 
here. It is the blessed privilege of each one, and to 
be gained by governing our propensities, appetites, 
and desires, which are all right and good in their 
proper places. Wrong, on the other hand, is an 
abuse of some blessing that God has given, and 
through this door sin came and still comes into the 
world. We cannot trace wrong to any other source, 
It is maintained by some that once an angel rebelled 
in heaven and led astray all the rational creation. 
Now this is not my experience. And what say the 
Scriptures? “ Let no man say when he is tempted, 
I am tempted of God; for God cannot be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth he any man; but every 
man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own 
lust, and enticed, then when lust hath conceived it 
bringeth forth sin!” It is a total giving upto do 
wrong. This was the condition the prodigal found 
himself in. And from this condition there is cer- 
tainly need of a resurrection, a returning home. 

Jesus, after he was taken from the world, had a 
message to be sent back. Coming thus, we might 
suppose it to be something that most deeply concerns 
man in this state of being. What was this final all- 
important message? “ To him that’overcometh will 
I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I also 
overcame, and am set down with my Father on his 
throne.” Overcoming as he overcame entitles us to 
the same privilege. And it is possible. But if the 
other theory is true, that Jesus came to suffer death, 
to shed his blood in order that men might be saved 
by it, then there was no need for this after message 
laying such stress upon individual labor. My friends, 
banish that erroneous idea from your minds that all 
is done for you. We must enter into, the work our- 
selves, and work out our own salvation; we must 
cultivate the Eden of God. And as we are obedient 
the Spirit itself will bear witness with our spirit that 
we are the children of God; and if children, then 
heirs; heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ ; if 
so be that we suffer with him, that we may be also 
glorified together. 

You, my young friends, you must form your own 
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character; I entreat you to form it rightly. Be one 
of the innumerable multitude which John saw, gath- 
ered of all the nations and kindreds and people 
and tongues, which stood before the throne, and be- 
fore the Lamb clothed with white robes and palms 
in their hands. “These are they which came out of 
great tribulation, and have washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” These 
are they who have succeeded in keeping their char- 
acters pure, which is your privilege and mine, and is 
accomplished by means that God has placed within 
our reach. But we can reject it. We have the free- 
dom of choice. Let us not trifle with error lest ere 
we know it will bind us duwn in darkness with ada- 
mantine chains. Let us rather take up the cross. It 
will not be a hard task nor take away from you one 
pleasure, but will crown you with the blessings of 
God. Taking the cross is but to lay a proper restraint 
on your passions that might otherwise become 
abused and perverted and thus lead to wrong acts. 
You will find this to be to your advantage and you 
will become a pillar of truth for God. This is the 
spring time of your lives, and you know if there are 
no blossoms in the spring there can be no fruit in 
the autumn. I know the temptations that may beset 
you for [ traveled the same path; but be faithful to 
your Divine Master; then you will pass between ven- 
omous serpents and they shall not harm you, through 
the fire and it shall not kindle upon you, and through 


Editorial Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NEBRASKA LETTERS.—NO. VII. 


In this small but ambitious town of less than 800 in- 
habitants there is little transpiring that affords ma- 
terial of sufficient interest to repay the reading; yet 
Creighton, in its growth and its resources is a fair in- 
dex of what enterprise and a little capital can do for 
the rich prairies west of the Missouri, and in this re- 
spect some value attaches to its history, as the histo- 
ry of a multitude of other towns that are springing 
up with amazing rapidity, pushing out farther and 
farther westward, till in the near future the wave- 
washed shores of the Atlantic will be joined to the 
sunny slopes of the Pacific by a tide of human life 
surging from the east to the west, as they have al- 
ready been bound together by the Railway and the 
Telegraph. 

The opening of Nebraska to settlement is of it- 
self a matter of great interest in the development 
of this vast western land. Any one whose birth 
dates back to the first quarter of the present century, 
and who was familiar with the geography of that per- 
iod, can recall the boundaries of civilization, beyond 
which lay an “ unexplored country, roamed over by 
immense herds of buffalo, and by tribes of wild and 
hostile Indians, who lived by the chase and by culti- 
vating small patches of maize.” How the imagina- 
tion of the young aspirant after knowledge and ad- 
venture, delighted in filling out this brief picture, is 
best known by the few who still remember the im- 
pressions it left upon the mind. 

Yet it was not then an undiscovered country. 
The feet of the white man had trodden in the trail 
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of the Indian and crossed in his canoe the broad, 
shining waters of the Platte more than three-quar- 
ters of a century before the“ Pilgrim Fathers” landed 
on Plymouth Rock ; so it is stated in the “ History of 
Nebraska,”—a folio volume of 1,500 pages, which I 

find in Dr. R’s library. The data is taken from doc- 

uments edited by M. Margry, in Paris, and now in pos- 

session of the United States Government. It was 
while searching for the mysterious “ seven cities of 
Cibola,” in the land of Quivera, that Coronado, a Span- 
ish leader, with a few chosen men well mounted, and 
some foot soliers, penetratedthe country to the ‘‘for- 

tieth parallel of latitude.” Copying from his report to 
theking: “ The inhabitants,” he says, “ are good hunt 

ers, cultivate corn, and exhibit a friendly disposition. 
The men are large and the women well-formed. The 

soil is the best it is possible to see for all kinds of 
Spanish fruits. Besides being strong and black, it is 

very well watered by creeks, fountains, and rivers. 

Here I found plums such as I have seen in Spain, 

walnuts, and excellent ripe grapes.” One of Coro- 

nado’s lieutenants writes : “ For a grazing country ex- 
perience proves that it is admirably adapted, when 

we consider that herds of bisons and other wild ani- 
mals, vast as the imagination can conceive, find sus- 

tenance here.” 

This expedition was made in the year 1541. They 
reached, it is believed, the Platte river in August, 
where a cross was set up, and the explorers turned 
their faces southward again. The narrative of this 
journey is intensely interesting ; the pious zea! of the 
friars who accompanied the army is recorded in the 
usual extravagant language of those times. One, 
writing of the country says: “America is a school 
where one learns perfectly to seek nothing but God, 
to desire nothing but God, to have his whole thoughts 
upon God, and to rely only upon the paternal provi- 
dence of God. 

“To live among the missions of the New World is 
to live in the bosom of the Almighty, and to breathe 
only the air of his divine conduct. How fragrant 
this atmosphere ; How fine the holy horrors of these 
forests; What lights in the thick darkness of this 
barbarism; The joy of having baptised one savage, 
who, dying soon after, may go straight to heaven, 
surpasses all which one can imagine of joy in this 
world. One never encounters the cross, the 
clouds, and the thorns, but he finds Jesus in the 
midst of them.” 

All that is now the State of Nebraska, was in- 
cluded in the French province of Louisiana. It was 
ceded to Spain, and afterward, by a treaty between 
France and Spain it again became French territory. 
In the year 1803 France ceded Louisiana to the United 
States, and the whole valley of the Missouri even to 
the Rocky Mountains came under the jurisdiction of 
our government. 

It was not until 1854 that what constitutes Ne- 
braska was organized under a territorial government, 
which was continued until 1867, when it was admitted 
into the Union as a State. The geological history of 
the State is of even greater interest than its settle- 
ment, but there is less in it for the general reader, 
who finds more to satisfy bim in the development 





and progress of the present, than in all that can be 
said of this old planet from its first existence as a 
burning satelite through all the cycles of time incon- 
ceivable, to the age in which it became fitted for the 
abode of the human family. 


But to return to the now and here, Nebraska oc- | 


cupies a central position in the family of States. It 
is a high table land from 1,700 to 3,500 feet above the 
sea level, and with an acreage of productive soil of 
the greatest fertility, having less waste land for its 
size, perhaps, than any other State in the Union. The 
wild grasses are abundant and most nutritious, the 
cows feeding entirely upon them give quantities of 
milk unsurpassed for richness, and where butter is 
made by one who is painstaking, it equals the best 
that is brought to our Philadelphia markets. 

The town of Creighton, where I am spending a 
few weeks of restful leisure, is very prettily situated 
on a plateau overlooking a branch of the Bazile 
creek. A colony comprising twenty families made 
the first settlement of the town in the spring of 1871. 
It is laid out with broad streets, crossing each other 
at right angles, and has broad sidewalks. Some of 
the residences are embowered in trees that have 
been planted and grown into their present size with- 
in the last ten years. Seven religious organizations 
have places of worship. Most of the congregations 
are small, two worship in the same house, they are 
German and English speaking Methodists. One can- 
not but feel how the Church is weakened and its in- 
fluence for good circumscribed by such petty subdi- 


visions, especially in a newly settled community, 
where money is scarce and the rates of interest ex- 


orbitant. Pastoral support in such cases must be 
burdensome. Dr. R’s is the only family belonging to 
the Society of Friends within many miles, though 
several persons here claim descent from Friends. 
1 fully realize the difficulty that our members, who 
have growing families and live entirely away from 
any meeting, encounter, The children, as they come 
to an age to be influenced from the outside, can see 
no reason why they may not associate with others of 
their own age in the Sunday-school, the sirging- 
classes, and in religious worship. They have had no 
training in the customs and usages of our forms of 
worship and more than all else there is in the youth- 
ful mind a sense of obligation to the Heavenly 
Father that prompts even a very ‘young child to go 
to meeting when he sees others going, and unless 
the parents are under the divine influence, and feel 
so strong a desire to keep their children within the 
fold, that it will enable them to set apart a time of 
worship in their own family circle and strictly ad- 
here to it, they had far better go with them to the 
church that comes the nearest to our faith, than 
take the risks of their choosing for themselves while 
they are too immature to choose wisely and well. 

I believe that Friends would not find family wor- 
ship a hard duty to take upon themselves were they 
fully brought under the discipline of the truth as we 
understand it. The lessons for First-day School, and 
the pure and simple precepts of the New Testament, 
offer material for study and conversation, and the 
training that a time of quiet waiting, however brief, 
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would give, could not fail to make a deeper impres- 
sion on the minds of the children than all they 
might hear from the pulpit. It is family religion af- 
ter all, that moves and influences our lives, It is be- 
cause in the home circle we realize and put into 
practice the precepts of truth that our hearts go out 
to our neighbors and friends, and we enjoy meeting 
with them in the public assembly. If I could go to 
every isolated family in our broad land, my message 
to them would be set up your altar at your own fire- 
side, gather there with your chileren, and, like the 
pious Hebrew of the long, long ago, tell them of the 
Heavenly Father, the Jehovah of the ancient time, 
who cared for and protected little children then, 
and is the same loving Father now, who will hear 
and answer the desires of all who seek his guidance, 
and help us every one to be strong and true and 
brave to withstand every temptation. 

May our Heavenly Father so touch our hearts 
with his abounding love, that our chief desire will 
be to glorify him in all that our hands find to do. 

L. J. R. 


Creighton, Neb., Seventh month 20, 1888. 


From the Sunday School Times. 
LIFE MEASURED BY ITS PURPOSES. 


Ir was a rabbinical saying that the perfection of life 
consists in the attainment of purposes. The senti- 
ment is a profound one. It makes the goal at which 
life is aimed the test and measure of its quality. No 
life will ever rise above its aim ; it may fall far below 
it, butitcannot rise above it. The purposes of life form 
the upper limit of life; and all experience proves 
that, when they are strong and steady, they lift the 
whole life more and more into their own sphere and 
sweep, and thus become the measure of life, deter- 
mining its attainments, on the one side, and protect- 
ing it from unworthy action on the other. The 
fixed purposes of life hold every energy to its right 
direction, as the polar attraction holds every mag- 
netic needle to its unvarying position. 

Aristotle analyzed the idea of cause into four ele- 
ments, which he called the formal, the material, the 
efficient, and the final cause, respectively. The for- 
mal cause of a house would be the plan of the build- 
ing as shaped in the builder’s mind; the material 
cause would be the wood, stone, and other elements 
which are built into the structure; the efficient cause 
would be the skill and force of the workmen who 
put together the materials according to a given plan ; 
and the final cause would be the end which the 
building was designed and adopted to serve,—the 
cause which is both cause and end. Every true work 
of industry and skill involves these four elements in 
its construction. And of the four causes, the final is 
the most important, because it is determining for the 
others. The plan cannot be completed until the end 
is determined. The materials cannot be chosen ex- 
cept in the light of the purpose which the building 
is to serve, much less can the workmen proceed with 
the building. Logically, therefore, the final cause 
stands before all the others, and decides what they 
must be. 

With equal appropriateness might this analysis 
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be applied to human life. The plans which are 
formed, and the ways and means which are devised 
to execute them, may be called the formal cause. 
The opportunities of life, its wealth, knowledge, and 
other resources, correspond to the material which is 
to be built into the structure. The active powers, vigor 
of mind, and energy of will, are the efficient cause 
which combines the materials according to the plans 
adopted. But what comes last in the order of enu- 
meration comes first in importance. The end which 
it is proposed to secure in life, is the final cause which 
guides the working energies, determines the material, 
and gives character to the plan. Take the case of a 
life whose aim is ambition, the pursuit of power, or 
wealth. All the plans of life must be formed in ac- 
cordance with this end. All linesof action which do 
not bear upon personal self-advancement must be 
carefully ruled out. If any are chosen which seem 
inconsistent with this aim, they must be so bent and 
turned as to be made to contribute to the great end 
to which life is devoted. Unselfish efforts must be 
professed and the impression of disinterestedness pro- 
duced in order that it may be turned to account in 
furthering the ends which lie coiled up like a spring 
within the machinery of every action. This ambi- 
tion will also make its own use of materials. It re- 
quires those which are tractable to its purpose. It 
will use men of little uprightness because they are 
such. It will eagerly avail itself of men of strict in- 
tegrity from whom it can succeed in concealing its true 
character, in order, thereby, to lend the appearance 
of virtue to its ends. It hasa different language for 
different men, according to the ways by which it 
hopes to further its ends with them. This final 
cause determines what efficient causes it will call 
into its service. It will have large use for shrewd 
foresight and small use for conscience. It will em- 
ploy with great service energy of will, but will make 
little account of depth or tenderness of feeling. But 
even these powers of the moral nature it can use in- 
directly for its ends, for it draws from them ideas 
and words wherewith to disguise its real purposes. 
The moral nature thus becomes a great convenience 
as a wardrobe from which may be derived a fair liv- 
ery under which the most selfish life may parade be- 
fore men with great profession of virtue and honor. 
The final cause governs all the rest. Purposes de- 
termine plans, materials, efforts. The dignity and 
energy of life rise in proportion to the nobleness of 
the ends to which life is devoted. Hence the great 
importance for every life of some worthy fixed pur- 
pose which shall lay its strong hand upon every plan, 
energy, and talent. There need be little fear of men 
going seriously astray in individual actions, if the 
great ends of their lives are clearly chosen. These 
aims tend more and more strongly to determine all 
individual choices and acts into the line of their own 
direction and action. It is the man who has no fixed 
aim in life, who has no settled conception of what he 
is determined to become, who is in constant peril. 
There is a deep, underlying consistency in human 
life, despite all that is said to the contrary. Those 
lives which are called inconsistent are doubtless con- 
sistent with their inconstancy of purpose. They act 


variably, because they are variable. Men cannot 
calculate their actions because they cannot calculate 
them themselves. Their morality depends on vary- 
ing moods, not on unvarying purposes. They are 
double-minded,—theoretically right-minded, perhaps, 
or in some conditions noble-minded; practically 
weak and vacillating, the sport of passion and temp- 
tation, —“ unstable in all their ways.” 

Every observant student of life must find accumu- 
lating proof of the truth that the meaning of life is 
measured by its end. It is obvious that this principle 
carries our thoughts beyond this present world; for 
we can never find the utmost limit of our life within 
the narrow boundaries of time. Here lies one of the 
deepest meanings of our belief of immortality. It 
gives range and sweep to life. If these few years 
were all of life, the most aspiring souls would be but 
as birds which beat the bars of their prison-house, 
longing for a larger liberty, a greater sphere for life’s 
growth and perfection. The hope of immortality 
gives range and sweep to all the noblest purposes 
which men form and attain in this world. Itassures 
the soul that the shining way of growth and service 
upon which it longs to enter does not terminate at 
the tomb, but that it leads through its portal into a 
larger, freer realm of spiritual life and growth, where 
the worthy purposes of life, so imperfectly attained 
here, shall find their full completion. As the pur- 
poses for this life which terminate upon character, 
nobleness, and usefulness, crown and elevate all the 
activities and employments of life,so does the assumed 
hope of an immortal life crown and complete all the 
purposes of this lower life, disclosing their promise 
and possibili:ies, and assuring their realization. 

The conception of life which is involved in the 
idea of its perfection as consisting in the attainment 
of purposes, is a suggestive one. According to this 
conception, life isan achievement. Its perfection is 
not found in its conditions, but in its struggles; not 
in its comforts and enjoyments, but in its conquests 
and acquisitions. This conception of life banishes 
at once all maudlin sentimentality about life, all pes- 
simistic praise of unconsciousness as the goal of life, 
all apology for ennui as life’s normal condition. It 
brands all such conceptions of life as perversions un- 
worthy of our moral nature and noblest aspirations. 
Its keynote is achievement. It says: Have something 
todo. Doit. Life is heroic; the world isa sphere 
for training the powers, for subduing the lower and 
developing the higher. Life is not a meaningless 
play, nor a stupid farce; it is a reality, an opportu- 
nity, a strife for real rewards. 

This conception of life cannot be maintained un- 
less it is held in relation to God. The sickly and 
despairing view of life which declares that it is not 
worth living is the offspring of a philosophy which 
has no living sense of God. Instead of the reason, 
love, and energy of God, “the unconscious” is set 
forth as the basis and end of the universe. No 
world that is worth living in, and no life which 
means anything noble or good, can be based upon 
such a deification of negation and nonsense. If our 
modern life is to be strong and healthy, it must be 
true to faith in a living God who rules the world in 
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righteousness and love, and who is working out in 
human life his purposes of blessing for men who are 
solemnly called to codperate with him, and to find 
their true welfare and happiness in tbe line of his 
designs for them. The word “life” will mean to 
men, in the long run, what the word “God” means 
tothem. We cannot long hold our purposes to any 
very high mark except by holding them in relation 
to a great divine purpose for the world which em- 
braces, elevates, and gives dignity and meaning to 
all the truest ends and highest aims of buman life. 
Our lives will lose their greatest strength and inspi- 
ration if they are cut off from those high principles 
and truths which are mingled with the name of God. 
To know that our feeble plans fit into the plan of the 
world, to be assured that our purposes are embraced 
in that great purpose of God which sweeps through 
time and rules eternity, is the only adequate inspira- 
tion to our noblest thought and best endeavor. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 
E1gHT# Monts 5, 1888. 

Toric: BURNT OFFERINGS. 

GoLpEN Text: He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God? Micah 6: 8. 
Read Leviticus 1 : 1-9. 

Tue sense of duty and obligation toa Supreme Being, 
to whom offerings must be made in acknowledgment 
of dependence, or through fear; or that his favor may 
be secured, or from whatever cause the human mind 
may be influenced, is as wide and universal as are 
the needs of man. In the earliest records of the 
race, we find this sense of dependence upon an un- 
seen Power. Cain and Abel made their offerings. 
Noah built an altar when he came forth from the ark 
and offered burnt offerings. (Gen. 8:20.) Tnis would 
indicate that this form of sacrifice was observed be- 
fore the flood. When Abraham went into the land 
of Canaan, he found not only a religion that called 
for anima! burnt offerings, but the worship of Moloch, 
which required human sacrifices. 

The burnt offering was wholly consumed by fire on 
the altar; nothing was left but that which was un- 
consumable. The smoke went up or ascended to 
God in some way, it was believed, as an expiation for 
sin. An emblem of the offering by the sacrifice of 
himself, soul and body, to God,—the submission of 
his will to the Divine will. This thought was para- 
mount in the ritual that Moses established. Very 
slowly the people, through the teachings of the 
prophets, came to a truer idea of the sacrifice that 
our Heavenly Father requires, yet it was not until 
long after it was declared (Isaiah 1: 11), “ I am full 
of the burnt offerings of rams, * * * and I de- 
light not in the blood of bullocks or of lambs or of 
he-goats,” that the daily offerings ceased, not indeed 





until the temple was destroyed, and the beautifal city | 


of Jerusalem laid in ruins. 


one another,” called for sacrifice for offering, but it 
was the sacrifice of every selfish desire, the offering 
of ourselves for love’s sake, that the good of all may 


be secured. It is only as we rise to the conception of - 
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sacrifice and offering in this diviner sense, that we 
realize the blessedness of self-sacrifice. 

If we carefully study any of the religious observ- 
ances of the ancient Hebrews, we shall discover that 
they are founded on truth. They were, in many 
cases, crale comprehensions of the truth, as natur- 
ally such primitive conceptions would be; but yet 
they were the results of intuitive perceptions of the 
Divine Liw that ever has had its influence in the 
souls of men. [n fact, religion is the voluntary obe- 
dience of man to the Law of God as it is revealed to 
him, and its observances are founded upon some per- 
ception of that Law. Thus the custom of making 
offerings, as sin offerings, peace offerings, indicated a 
recognition of an obligation to God, as well as the nec- 
essity of giving up something valuable to self for the 
benefit of another. 

There was, indeed, but a glimmering perception 
of the real nature of the duty that came to the [sra- 
elites, who made burnt offerings a service to their 
God, but it was the beginning of the recognition of a 
trath that yet remains appreciated but in part by the 
most enlightened and the most spiritually-minded of 
our racé. 


The record of the Hebrew Scriptures shows clearly 
the development of this phase of truth. Under Mo- 
ses was perfected the most rigid system of rules for 
making sacrifices, involving some outward token of 
value, but this was followed by the clearer discern- 
ment of the Prophets and Psalmist of the nature of 
the offering that is most pleasing to the Divine 
Father. (Please open your Bibles and read Isaiah 
lst chapter, llth to 18th verses, in this connec- 
tion.) Note the culmination of the propheticenuncia- 
tion therein given, “ Wash you, make you clean; 
put away the evil of your doings from before mine 
eyes ; cease to do evil : learn to do well; seek judg- 
ment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, 
plead for the widow.’ Again, turn to the 5th chap- 
ter of Amos, 21st to 24th verses, and note its allusion 
to the insufficiency of the outward observances, and 
the substitution of the nobler thought, “ Let judg- 
ment roll down as waters, and righteousness as a 
mighty stream.” The words of our Golden Text, 
too, with its preceding 6th and 7th verses (which 
should be read to gain the full significance of the 
lesson), show to what higher levels of truth over 
the earlier faith of their people the minds of the 
Prophets had reached. 

Contemplating the immense advance in their per- 
ception of truth these Prophets had made, to the 
clear recognition of the duty that man should make 
his religion consist in his spiritual obedience to God, 
in his implicit reliance upon the Law of God in his 
soul, one cannot help feeling humbled at the thought 
of the little advancement in spiritual understanding 
the world’s best teachers now display. How few in 
the world to-day seem to have reached the clear 


The new commandment of Jesus, “ That -ye love | perception of truth enunciated by the prophet Micah: 


“He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” 
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RELIGIOUS FELLOWSHIP. 
Fe.iowsuir is « necessity of our human existence ; 
we are set in families to meet and satisfy this want 
of the natural life. The first bonds that knit the 
race together were those that grew out of, and were 
developed by the parental relations. How early the 
feelings and emotions that recognize a bond out- 
side the family, were brought into action, we have 
no means of knowing. But at a very early age in 
the history of man he must have felt the impulse 
of worship, and while solitary and alone ke pros- 
trated himself before some visible object that sym- 
bolized his Deity, there could not fail to come 
to him a sense of relationship to the Power to whom 
his worship was offered, even in the very beginning 
of conscious existence. In the Scriptural record it is 
coéval with human history. 

With the spread of intelligence, this relationship 
came to be better understood, and a fellowship was 
awakened, that, as civilization progressed, led men to 
form associations based upon unity of feeling in re- 
gard to worship, and a fixed belief concerning their 
obligations to the Being worshipped and to one an- 
other. 

And this bond was the beginning of the social 
compact which united families into tribes, and laid 
the foundation for civil government, each recognizing 
its own special Deity and prescribing the form of 
worship to be observed. 

It does not detract from the sincerity or devo- 
tion of those remote ages, that their great leaders, 
—the bravest and most honored among them,— rep- 
resented the God of their worship. The Supreme 
Being whom we of to-day worship, is our highest 
ideal of perfection,—of a wholeness, an entirety in 
which every attribute that exalts and ennobles hu- 
manity is represented in its perfectness and with- 
out limitation, the Omnipotent, Omuipresent, and 
Eternal One. 

The Christian world worships Jesus as the one 
being in whom the fullness of the Divine was bodily 
represented, the greater part, indeed, bestowing upon 
him the honor and endowing him with the attri- 
And this must continue 
until the more exalted idea of worship, which it 


butes that belong to God. 


was his mission to proclaim, gains the ascendency, 
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and men come into a truer conception of the 
significance of his declaration, “God is a spirit 
and they that worship him must worship in spirit 
and truth.” 

It is an evidence that the spirit and power of his 
teaching is ruling in the hearts of those who bear 
his name, when they can come together in the fel- 
lowship of the gospel, and work in unity and for- 
bearing love, for the well-being of the human fam- 
ily, without regard to race or creed. In this is fore- 
shadowed the nearness of that second advent which 
“cometh not with observation,” because it is within 
the soul that its manifestation is to be experienced. 
Every advance towards the kingdom of God, is to be 
witnessed in the souls of believers, and the second 
coming, without sin, unto salvation, is now and here 
whenever the soul-life rises into the condition typi- 
fied by the Revelator, “ Behold I make all things 
new!” What is possible for one, is possible for every 
other individual, who seeks for newness of life with 
the same earnestness. 

And in this newness of life, as it comes to be the 
individual experience, there is a going forth of feel- 
ing and desire towards others, a reaching after these 
best things for all, and aninviting to a participation 
thereof that none may fail of his portion but have his 
share in the “bread that cometh from God out of 
heaven, the heaven of his peace, that willsatisfy the 
hunger of all his children.” 

Herein is realized the experience of that little 
company who met in an upper chamber. They had 
come together in oneness of spirit without regard to 
birth or worldly condition. The one desire was 
communion, the realization of the Pentecostal bless- 
ing; and how wonderfully it was vouchsafed! What 
encouragement it affords to all the after ages! That 
similar results have so seldom been witnessed since 
the day of the apostles is doubtless due to the want 
of the same fervency of spirit, and to an insistance 
upon the things that scatter and divide, rather than 
the unity of the spirit that “ gathers into one, the 
whole heritage of God,” 

Erratum.—On page 451, second column, 14th line 
from the top, read received for conceived. 


Tue attention of Philadelphia Friends is directed 
to the notice elsewhere given of the arrangements 
made for reaching Valley Meeting, on the occasion 
of the sitting of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. 
In order to secure the best railroad rate, it is neces- 
sary that at least one hundred tickets should be 
sold. 


UNHEARD no burdened heart’s appeal 
Moans up to God’s inclining ear. 
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DEATHS. 

CORSON.—On the 25th of Sixth month, 1888, Ann J. 
Foulke, wife of Dr. Hiram Corson, of Plymouth, Montgom- 
ery county, Pa., in her 77th year. 

DEACON.—On Sixth-day, Seventh month 20th, 1888, 
Anna C., wife of Howard R. Deacon, and daughter of Jo- 
seph Tomlinson, in her 43d year ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


MULLINEAUX.—At her residence, Mount Holly, N. J., 


Seventh month 20th, 1888, Rachel Shourds, widow of 
Thomas Mullineaux, of New Paltz, Ulster county, N. Y.; 
a member of Mount Holly Monthly Meeting. 
Fair Hill, Phila. 

PRATT.—At New Garden, Chester county, Pa., sud- 
denly, Seventh month 13th, 1888, in her 29th year, Ellen 
Janney Worley, wife of Franklin Pratt, and daughter of 
Hannah M. (now of Media, Pa.) and the late Lewis D. 
Worley, formerly of Loudoun county, Va.; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. She 
leaves a large circle of relatives and friends to mourn her 
untimely death. Interment from Newtown Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, Delaware Co., Pa. 


Interment, 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES OF A TRIP TO THE PACIFIC 
COAST .—I. 
Tue Pheenix tourists, a party composed mostly of 
Philadelphians, left on the 2d of Seventh month for 
an extended journey throughout the West, the objec- 
tive place being San Francisco. Arriving in Chicago 
via Pennsylvania railroad, in due time, a day was spent 
there viewing points of interest, riding to the parks, 
etc. Leaving Chicago on the Chicago and North west- 
ern railway, the ride to Council Bluffs gave the oppor- 
tunity of a pleasant trip through the fertile State of 
Iowa. At Omaha we boarded the Union Pacific cars 
for Denver, which we reached on the 7th. This city 
of recent note is only twenty years old, and to our 
astonishment has grown so rapidly in this period that 
it is far in advance of eastern towns of the same popu- 
lation. Its altitude is 5,364 feet, making a delightful 
climate ; we were told a hot night is unknown there. 
A few hours ride the next day brings us to Manitou, 
the so-called Saratoga of the West. The town is nes- 
tled in among the Rocky mountains, with Pike’s Peak 
boldly standing out in view from the Cliff House, 
where our party remained four days. Horseback and 
carriage riding to many points is universally indulged 
in by tourists who visit these celebrated springs, and 
at early morning hours horses are equipped for Pike’s 
Peak trail and other jaunts. We rode through the 
Garden of the Gods, to Crystal Lake Park, ascended 
Cheyenne mountains to stand by the burial place of 
the noted writer Helen Hunt Jackson, and also spent 
an afternoon in her attractive home at Colorado 
Springs. From here we take the Denver and Rio 
Grande railroad again, and pass through the Royal 
Gorge and Grand Cafion of the Arkansas. The gran- 
deur of this wonderful chasm extends eight miles, 
The best view can be obtained from the famous hang- 
ing bridge, where the walls of the cafion rise to a per- 
pendicular height of 2,600 feet above the track. On 
approaching Salida, toward the western end, a break 
in the walls gives us fine pictures of the Sangre de 
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Cristo peaks. Collegiate Peaks, Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton are plainly seen from the vicinity of Salida, 
(where we leave our train for the night.) All of 
these are over 14,000 feet high, and covered with 
snow. Much detention of the heavy trains going 
westward with teachers en route to the National Edu- 
cational Convention in San Francisco, is experienced 
here. Marshall Pass begins eight miles from Salida. 
The summit of the Pass has an altitude of 10,852 feet. 
This is a scenic and scientific wonder ; grades of 211 
feet to the mile are frequent, and the ascent and de- 
scent are made by a series of remarkable curves. The 
streams of the Pacific flow westward from this sum- 
mit. Cuafions, cliffs, tunnels, falls, mountains, and val- 
leys follow us as we go down this descent to Salt Lake 
City, and before we reach it off to the right the fa- 
mous Mormon Temple and Tabernacle come distinctly 
into view. This city is 735 miles from Denver, and 
the great objects of interest are Temple Square, Tab- 
ernacle and Assembly Hall, etc. Several days could 
be spent here with pleasure and profit. 


8. B. F. 
Salt Lake City, Seventh month 14. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I nap hoped, by this time, to be able to send a full 
notice to the INTELLIGENCER regarding the First-day 
School General Conference, but have not yet heard 
from the Railroad Trunk Line Commissioners in re- 
gard to my application for reduced fares. Still, as 
there are many inquiries coming in regarding the 
General Conference, I think it would be best to 
have the following notice inserted in the InrELit- 
GENCER this week. 


JosepH A. BoGarpus. 
New York, Seventh month, 23d. 


The Friends’ First-day School General Confer- 
ence will hold its next session at Yarmouth, Onta- 
rio, Canada, on the 20th and 2ist of Eighth month, 
at the time of Canada Half Yearly Meeting. Friends 
desiring to attend will purchase their railroad tickets 
to St. Thomas, on the Michigan Central Railroad, 
where they will be met by Friends and conveyed to 
Yarmouth. Arrangements are being made to obtain 
reduced rates of fare, due notice of which will be 
given.. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Oxnro Yearly Meeting. The members of this meet- 
ing desire to extend a cordial invitation to Friends 
residing within the limits of the different yearly 
meetings, east and west, to meet with us in our an- 
nual assembly to be held at Mt. Pleasant the last 
week in Eighth month, and any wishing informa- 
tion in relation to the various routes may receive 
particulars by addressing E. G. Evans, J. E. Carpen- 
ter, R. E. Roberts, or W. k. Clark, Emerson, Jefferson 
county, Ohio. 

Emerson, Ohio, Seventh month 23. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
REGARDING MEMORIALS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I ree willing to speak of my concurrence with your 
remarks in some one of the past issues of the InreL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL, concerning obituary notices, 
and that the same care suggested, perhaps might be 
extended to memorials; for in either case too much 
cannot well be observed in defense of the require- 
ments of truth. The too common inclination in the 
preparation of either is to embrace occurrences and 
incidents incidental to all moral lives of whatever 
people. 

The object which the Society primitively had in 
memorializing a member, and which should be the 
one alone now, was for a tribute considered due to 
the memory of the departed, and to encourage and 
influence to renewed strength, the “ Burthen bear- 
ers’”’ in their search after truth. To this end, then, 
it would seem that we should only commemorate the 
lives of the righteous, those whose minds have been 
awakened to a sense of their condition, and in whom 
living desires have been raised for admission into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. In this there is an incen- 
tive to the living, to follow after their virtues, seeing 
that others who have gone before them, by turning 
in all sincerity to that grace which only can convince 
them of their sin, and by closely following its guid- 
ance, become enabled to obtain true faith in Christ 
with a sense of union and acceptance with him. 


Cuas. A. LuUKENs. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
THE TRUE PROVINCE OF OUR COLLEGES. 

(“The College Association of Pennsylvania,” which was 
organized last year, held its second annual mecting this 
month, at the University of Pennsylvania, in this city. 
The name of the new Association was changed to “‘ The 
College Association of the Middle States and Maryland.” 
Upon the first evening of the sessions this year an ad- 
dress was delivered by President Magill, of Swarthmore 
upon “The True Province of Our Colleges.” From this 
address we make the following extracts, which will be of 
interest to our readers as vindicating the spirit in which 
the affairs of our own College are directed.—Eps. INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL.] 

We have met as the representatives of the Colleges 
of the Middle States and Maryland, toconfer together 
as to the most effectual means of advancing, not only 
the individual interests of the various colleges which 
we represent, but also the general interests of educa- 
tion, of all grades, throughout these common wealths, 
and throughout the country at large. There is no surer 
way to secure this result than by the proper organiz- 
ation and mutual coéperation of the literary institu- 
tions of the various grades. Our educational system 
must ever be fragmentary and incomplete, until the 
specific work of each and every grade is clearly un- 
derstood, and distinctly defined, and so completely 
organized that no one grade is permitted to trench 
upon the province of another, and thus disturb the 
general harmony. I propose, therefore, to touch 
briefly, to-night, upon the true province of the Col- 
lege in contradistinction from the universities, on the 


| tion with us.” 


one hand, and the academies, high schools, semina- 
ries, and all institutions for secondary instruction, on 
the other. Let us each understand the province in 
which we are to labor, and let us all remember that 
those will do their allotted work most effectually, al- 
ways, who confine their efforts to their own proper 
sphere. We are frequently asked, “ What facilities 
do you offer, in Swarthmore College, or propose to 
offer, for post-graduate work?” In our earlier years 
we were, like others, ambitious to offer such facilities, 
and did it more or less imperfectly, and at the ex- 
pense, sometimes, of our regular college work. Ad- 
ded experience has corrected this error. For a num- 
ber of years we have taken pleasure in saying: ‘“ We 
offer no such facilities, nor do we propose to do so. 
But we always endeavor to inspire, in the minds of 
our best students, a desire for higher work, and en- 
courage them to pursue it elsewhere, after gradua- 
Thus we escape the interruption to 
college work, inseparable from any attempt to carry 
onan extensive course of post-graduate study ; and 
we avoid trenching upon the duties which should be 
relegated to the University; and what is perhaps 
more than all, we ensure the placing of our students 
under new influences, in contact with different minds, 
and amid other surroundings, for the completion of 
their studies. 

They thus acquire a wider range of thought, and 
a broader culture than would have been possible had 
they pursued their post-graduate work within the 
walls of their Alma Mater. In pursuance of this 
thought, in the selection of our instructors and pro- 
fessors from among our own graduates, we are more 
and more careful to secure those who, after gradua- 
tion, have pursued more advanced work elsewhere, 
and who consequently bring back their broader 
views, and thus infuse new life into the departments 
over which they are to preside.. 

And while, on the one hand, we should carefully 
observe the lines of demarcation between the College 
and the University, we should, on the other hand, 
keep equally clear the separating line between the 
College and the fitting or preparatory school. As I 
would encourage the Colleges to confine their atten- 
tion strictly to their own line of work, in the courses 
which they have marked out, and never mar that 
work by an ambitious attempt to incorporate with it 
what should belong to the Universities; so I would 
have our Academies, and our High, and other fitting 
schools,-(Mark me: I do not include Normal 
schools, which are an anomaly in our system, as at 
present conducted, and which, like other professional 
and technical schools, and even more than others, 
should, whenever practicable, follow and not precede 
a college course), I say, I would have our Acade- 
mies, and our High, and other fitting schools, equally 
solicitous not to attempt to enter upon College work, 
nor be ambitious of the name of colleges, but to do 
well and most thoroughly, the work given them to 
do in the secondary education. Let me say, in this 
connection, that those Preparatory schools are doing 
an irreparable wrong to their students, as a rule, 
which encourage them to remain beyond the time 
needed for preparation, and, upon entering college, to 
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attempt to omit the Freshman Class. I venture to 
say that, in every well organized college, there is no 
year so important as the Freshman year; and that, 
as a rule, students who enter as Sophomores experi- 
ence a loss for which no subsequent study can ever 
fully compensate. The fitting schools surely have 
enough of their own legitimate work to do, com- 
pelled, as they must be, to carry on a double course 
at best,—one a so-called practical and business course, 
and the other, the course necessary as a preparation 
for entrance into any of our colleges. All honor to 
that High School, or Academy, or Seminary, which 
does not yield to the temptation to superficiality in- 
eident to entering upon proper college work, and the 
conferring of regular College degrees. Pardon a 
home illustration, which I cannot well omit in this 
connection with many others,—I have watched with 
deep and painful interest, the unworthy controversy 
now pending, with reference to the peculiar and 
somewhat anomalous position of long standing, of 
your own Philadelphia High School, in this respect. 

I do not, for one moment, admit the lowering of 
the standard of that excellent school, which has re- 
cently been charged upon it. 

It is more and more inclined to recognize the true 
relations of a High School in a system of public edu- 
cation; and more and more disposed to acknowledge 
its own proper position, as an important feeder to the 
collegiate part of this University. And this modesty 
and willingness to occupy its normal place in the edu- 
cational system is the best possible evidence of growth, 
of progress, and of development, and should not be 
assumed as any indication of a lowering of its stand- 
ard of scholarship in the past forty years. A careful 
examination and comparison of its work now with 
what was then attempted, will convince every reason- 
able person that the progress has been sure and sub- 
stantial, and such as these times demand. I trust 
that the time is not far distant when your High 
School wil) find its exact place in a well-ordered sys- 
tem of education for your city, intermediate between 
the grammar schools on the one hand and the collegi- 
ate department of this University on the other. The 
labors of your learned and able superintendent of 
public instruction, in this city, ever since his acces- 
sion to his difficult and responsible position, are 
worthy of all praise, and are daily more and more 
recognized as such by the most intelligent and 
thoughtful portion of this community. 

You will pardon this seeming digression. The 
case is so admirable an illustration of my point in 
favor of keeping the various grades of our educational 
institutions distinct, that they may accomplish the 
best result, that I could not well forbear referring to 
it in this connection. 

But, assuming that the Common Schools, the High 
Schools, Academies, and Seminaries, and the Colleges 
and Universities, all do their proper work; no one 
grade interfering with any other; the question still 
naturally arises for us at this time—what is the proper 
work of the Colleges, during the four years’ course. 
This is too large a question for me even to enter upon 
at this hour; and it is one upon which we may ex- 
pect much light to be thrown by the proceedings of 
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this convention before we separate. I may, however, 
refer very briefly, to the position, which in my own 
judgment, is demanded of the colleges of to-day. The 
time was when a comparatively small number of 
young persons looked forward to a college course, and 
those, chiefly the future candidates for what were 
called the learned professions. All of this is now 
changing, and it is coming to be more and more com- 
mon to include a college training in the course of 
every well educated young person, whatever future 
occupation they may have in view. It is therefore 
now manifestly necessary to introduce into our curri- 
cula more elective studies, holding certain disciplin- 
ary ones as required of all. Especially is this addi- 
tion advisable toward the latter part of the course, 
allowing such a selection of studies as would have 
some direct bearing upon the student’s probable pro- 
fession or occupation, without, however, interfering 
with the province of the strictly professional schools. 
It is clear that the old curriculum, with its invariable 
round of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, can no 
longer meet the modern demand. But its wonderful 
disciplinary power can admit of no question, and I 
would be far from setting it aside; but would always 
make it one, and an important one of the courses 
among which the student might exercise a choice. 
In our search for the new, therefore, and in yielding 
to the demands of this modern age, I would not ad- 
vocate too wide a departure from the ancient land- 
marks. Truth is more likely to be found between 
great extremes— 
“ Medius tutissimus ibis” 
is as true now, as in the days of Horace; and Pope, 
whose polished lines so often contain more wisdom 
than poetry, expresses well the thought which I 
would impress to-night, when he says: 
“ Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 
(The following article is from The Friend, (Philadelphia), 
of Seventh month 21.] 
WE have received a copy of the “ Friends’ Church 
Directory,” of Emporia Monthly Meeting, Kansas, 
containing a list of the members and officers, and 
the times for holding the different meetings con- 


nected withit. It was prepared, as appears by a card 
published in it, by a person in the station of a “ pas- 
tor” to the congregation; and as might have been 
expected under the circumstances, discards the nu- 
merical names of the days and months in general 
use in our Society. 

The Friend who forwarded the pamphlet says in 
an accompanying letter : 

“T understand they are to pay their pastor $600a 
year; they have an organ in their meeting-house ; 
they have formal prayer and singing as do other 
Protestant churches ; but few use the plain Scripture 
language, and but few have any conscientious scru- 
ples in taking or administering an oath, or in the use 
of the heathen names of the days of the week or 
months; and at the same time they claim that they 
are reviving ‘ George Fox Quakerism.’ What I have 
said of Emporia Monthly Meeting, will apply in a 
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great measure to all of the Progressive meetings in 
the West. 

“TI do not send this to thee because it is any satis- 
faction, for it has weighed my soul down for a num- 
ber of years; but because I thought it would be right 
to let thee know more perfectly how innovations are 
advancing in the West.” 

Who can be surprised at the disunion and disin- 
tegration which have affected some portions of our 
Society, when such things as are depicted above are 
becoming widely prevalent? We sincerely desire 
tbat Friends everywhere, who believe in the principles 
originally held by this people, may faithfully bear 
their testimony against such departures therefrom ; 
and that in those places where these changes have 
not been introduced, none may be tempted by the 
bope of making their profession more attractive to 
the world, to imitate the methods of others, whose 
views on the subject of Divine worship differ from 
ourown. A letter from a Friend in Illinois, dated 
the lst of the present month, speaks of those sound 
Friends who have been staggered at. the large appar- 
ent results achieved by this “ modern activity” ofthe 
Church and says: 

“Tt has seemed to me that this has been the first 
temptation which the enemy presents to such as 
these ; and that when they are ready to accept those 
apparent results as a solution of the matter, it is not 
long before they are also prepared to accept any and 
everything which their human leaders (unto whom 
they have turned) may propose. 

“It has been almost astounding to me to see the rapid 
ity with which some of my own intimate friends and 
associates have been carried down this ‘stream of ritu- 
alism,’when oncethey haveallowed this question of re- 
sults to take the place of ‘the leading of the HolySpirit.” 


NFLUENCE. 
I DROPPED a pebble in the stream, 
It sunk forever from my sight; 
A moment in the sun’s warm beam 
A diamond sparkled pure and bright, 
Reflecting far its radiant light. 
A circle, small indeed, at first, 
Widened, e’en mid the tempest’s roar, 
Until at last it faintly burst 
And vanished on the farther shore. 
A frown, a scowl, an angry glance, 
A hasty or unguarded word, 
A formal bow, a look askance-- 
These, quicker than a swift-winged bird, 
Pierce to the heart like two-edged sword. 
Spreading a baleful influence wide, 
They cast a murksome shade and gloom 
Across life’s rough and troubled tide, 
And reach unto the silent tomb. 
A word, a look of sympathy, 
A penny generously bestowed, 
A simple act of courtesy, 
A kindly influence shed abroad, 
And from the soul lift many a load. 
These angel-deeds, grand and sublime, 
Like ripples on the restless sea, 
Sweep o’er the fretful stream of time 
And reach unto eternity. 
—Paul Clayton, in Boston Transcript. 
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THE STATE OF TULAIT. 
In spite of mamma’s reproachful eyes 
She was always, always late to rise ; 
And late at breakfast, and dinner, and tea, 
And late at school, and at church was she; 
Till at last after going too late to bed 
A wonderful dream came into her head, 
With stories weird 
And with warning great, 
Of a place to be feared; 
’Twas the State of Tulait, 
O dear! 
How crazy and queer 
Was the careless State of Tulait. 


She thought she had strangely and suddenly come 
To King Bizzibe in the land of Hum, 
Who eyed her gravely, and said “Alas! 
She rose too late to look in the glass ; 
Her buttons are wrong, and her collar is gone, 
And, worst of all, there’s her night-cap on ! 
By this I know 
Of her horrible fate ; 
She is bound to go 
To the State of Tulait, 
Ah, me! 
Tis sad to see 
Fair maids in the State of Tulait. 


“ Would you like to know what the farmers do 
In the State of Tulait? I'll tell you true— 
They dally and dream in the spring-time sweet, 
They plant their crops in the harvest heat, 
They hoe their corn in the frosty: fall, 

And winter finds them witb nothing at all. 

You'll hunger and thirst, 

And want and wait, 
And that isn’t the worst, 

In the State of Tulait, 

Oh, no! 

And yet you'll go 

To the desolate State of Tulait. 


“ Would you like to know what your fate will be 
In the State of Tulait? Ah, listen to me: 
You will long in vain for your native land: 
Your speedy return will oft be planned; 
You’ll hurry and strive with might and main, 
But you’ll never be able to catch the train ! 

So you'll sob and cry, 
And worry and wait, 
And you'll live and die 
In the State of Tulait. 
For nevermore 
Can you leave the shore 
Of the terrible State of Tulait.” 


At this she woke, so great was her fright, 
And she saw the gleam of the morning light ; 
’Twas the first pale gleam, but she bravely rose; 
And quickly and carefully donned her clothes ; 
“ For oh,” she said, “ I could never endure 
To live in that horrible place, I’m sure! 
No longer I’m bound 
For the State of Tulait; 
And I'd never be found 
In the State of Tulait. 
No! No! 
I never will go 
One step to the State of Tulait.” 
—Eudora 8. Bumstead, in Youth’s Companion. 
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RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D.: SOME PERSONAL 

RECOLLECTIONS. 
Many years ago the late Isaac Barton brought to my 
parents’ home a young lady whose acquaintance he 
had made on a Western tour, and who had come to 
Philadelphia as a special student of Microscopy and 
Analytical Chemistry. Mr. Barton wished to intro- 
duce his brilliant young friend to a few Philadelphia 
family circles in which her character and talent would 
be appreciated and her presence heartily welcomed. 
Who knew her then recall the dark beaming eyes, 
the clear complexion, the ruddy hue of health, the 
brilliant teeth, the rosy lips, the refined mouth, the 
intelligent lighting up of the face, the delicately 
formed hands and feet of the stranger from Ohio. To 
me her incoming was a joy, and from that evening 
to this fatal June her friendship has been of inesti- 
mable value, whilst with the exception of three or 
four years her residence, since 1860, has been in Phil- 
adel phia. 

On rare spring days we wandered together along 
the hill sides on the Schuylkill, or through the forest 
and swamps of New Jersey. One season we botan- 
ized in the vicinity of the Natural Bridge, climbed to 
the summit of the Peaks of Otter, and visited the 
springs and valleysof Virginia. Sometimes the plants 
were examined as we sat on a fallen tree in the for- 
est—sometimes in the assembly room of the Natural 
History Club of which she was a prominent member. 
One by one death has taken from that Club Dr. A. 
Preston, Dr. Emmeline Cleveland, Martha Shoe- 
maker, Susan Roberts and Dr. Rachel L. Bodley—but 
death cannot destroy the happy memories of the 
past. The practical results of her earnest studies were 
shown in the very able and novel Lectures on Cryp- 
togamous Plants of land and ocean and their careful 
classification, and a popular course on Household 
Chemistry, explaining the chemical processes taking 
place in the kitchen, and playing their part in domes- 
tic economy. Her fitness for teaching could not long 
remain unknown, and in 1865 she was elected to the 
chair of Chemistry and Toxicology in the Woman’s 
Medical College, of which she was Dean from 1874 to 
1888, To her work her time and talents were wholly 
dedicated, so that personal preferences and the de- 
lights of social life were often set aside when she 
deemed that by so doing she could promote the inter- 
ests of the College. The State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, the Academy of Natural Sciences, the Cin- 
cinnati Society of Natural History, the New York 
Academy of Sciences, the American Chemical Society 
of New York, the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, 
elected her to membership. Beyond and above all 
the charms of History, Philosophy, and Science, the 
love of God and man led her to heights where her 
view extended over the whole earth. Her vocation 
was to benefit, as far as in her lay, the race by elevat- 
ing woman. In this work she displayed such pru- 
dence, such grace, such purity, such devotion, that the 
reviler, the objector, the prejudiced stood abashed, 
refuted, converted. Others, better informed, will write 
her college history, graduates scattered over the 
whole earth, remember her counsels and her exam- 
ple, the far-off missionary recalls her sympathy, as in 








the spirit of the Master she endeavors to heal the 
wounds of the body and the soul. 

Her spirit of hospitality knew no bounds. Wo- 
men of many nations sought her home. As atender 
mother she watched over the young Brahmin who 
was willing to live among strangers in a strange land 
with a strange religion in order to learn the art of 
healing. Dr. Bodley was strongly individual, and 
with a delicate refinement respected the individuality 
of her guest and so won the love of Mrs. Joshee, 
whose early death she was soon called to mourn. 

Her intercourse with missionaries caused her to 
grasp warmly the hand of the Pundita Ramabai, and 
enter with enthusiasm into the effurt to educate the 
girls of India. For and with Ramabai she labored 
and prayed—she besought the aid of the philan- 
thropic and Christian. Success has so far crowned 
the effort that Ramabai has turned her face homeward 
to begin her work of education. 

After Dr. Bodley stood in the gallery of the church 
on Washington Square, when the sermon was preached 
to the Presbyterian Centennial Assembly in May last 
we sat together in the quiet of the lecture room of 
the church and talked of the regeneration of India. 
Earnestly she deplored the chilling doubts, the nar- 
row conceptions of many professed Christians—the 
possible unfavorable influence that might arise in the 
soul of the heroic ‘woman who pleads for her op- 
pressed sisters and asks the prayers of Americans for 
the outpouring of the Spirit of the Lord upon India. 
Her remarks suggested the vision of Peter on the 
house-top at Joppa, the refusal to receive Saul when 
he came to the disciples at Jerusalem, and the reproof 
of our Lord when his narrow disciples would send 
away unblessed those who were seeking Jesus. Thus 
our last conversation passed away. The bright young 
friend of early days had matured into the white- 
haired, ever-busy woman; but love and sympathy 
only strengthened with her years and kindled anew 
as she accosted those dear to her. 

Once more her path crossed mine. There was 
somewhat in the tones of the voice in the few words 
spoken at the Reception of the Assemblies given at 
the Academy of Fine Arts that seemed like a premo- 
nition—a pallor of the face, a weariness of manner 
that told of physical debility. As my eyes looked 
upon her for the last time, I little realized that only 
a few days more were allotted to one so beloved and 
so useful. What she has done for the medical educa- 
tion of women isa matter of history—what her efforts 
may lead to in the great land of India the future may 
reveal.—C. A. B., in Faith and Works. 

Lake Mohonk, June 22, 1888. 


Ir our heart condemn us not, God is greater than 
our heart, and knoweth all things. Beloved, if our 
heart condemn us not, then have we confidence to- 
ward God ; and whatsoever we ask, we receive of him, 
because we keep his commandments and do those 
things that are pleasing in his sight—John the Apostle. 


Tue costliest thing in the world is sin. It costs 
purity of conscience, and costs the favor of God. It 
will cost at the last the loss of heaven. 
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A NEW ERA IN OTAH. 


Eastern friends often ask us, in a tone half inquir- 
ing, half incredulous, what we find in Salt Lake City 
to make life endurable. Iam not in the least sur- 
prised at this. Utah in general, and Salt Lake City 
in particular, have been so long associated with So- 
dom and Gomorrah in the minds of civilized people 
that the mere mention of them as a place of perma- 
nent residence is apt to be received with elevated 
eyebrow and upturned nose. I well remember how, 
in 1884, when I was about to leave a staid old town, 
one of the ancient strongholds of Puritanism in Con- 
necticut, and take up my abode in the Mormon capi- 
tal, one of my friends wished me “ joy of my neigh- 
bors.” 

Salt Lake has hitherto received a vast amount of 
gratuitous advertisement, but of a very unfavorable 
kind. Its “ peculiar institution” has for forty years 
been a stench in the nostrils of all Christendom. 
The domination of the Mormon hierarchy over all 
other local institutions, the entire union of Church 
and State, the social, political, and commercial ostra- 
cism of “ Gentiles” on the part of the “ Saints,” the 
almost universal impossibility of obtaining and culti- 
vating land in rural districts without priestly inter- 
ference with water supply or violence done to person 
and property, the numerous atrocities which have in 
by-gone years been committed within this Territory 
in the name of religion, and the continual reitera- 
tion of these things by press and pulpit, had caused 
this land, as fair and promising as the sun shines on, 
to be avoided as a plague-spot by the home-seeker, 
and by almost everybody else except the miner, the 
speculator, the government official, the adventurer, 
the curiosity-hunter, and the missionary. There is 
no region too forbidding for the above classes to pen- 
etrate. The worst of it was that many of these re- 
ports could not truthfully be denied. Even to-day, 
in this new era of commercial expectation for Utah, 
when the most radical and outspoken anti-Mormon 
can journey as safely from Logan to St. George armed 
with a toothpick as with an arsenal, it must not be 
supposed that the “irrepressible conflict” between 
the United States Government and the domination 
of the Mormon priesthood is a thing of the past, or 
that the war against polygamy should be abandoned. 
Even in these halcyon days when leading Mormons 
and leading Gentiles unite in maintaining a Chamber 
of Commerce, and invite the enterprise and capital 
of “the States” to come hither and helpdevelop our 
resources, it would not do to throw the seis of State- 
hood over the existing condition of things. The 
hope for Utah’s final regeneration is based now, as 
heretofore, on the expectation that polygamy will be 
crushed out by Federal law, that the hold of the 
Church upon all civil institutions will be wrenched 
apart, and that a Territorial system of free common 
schools will be early established under the watch 
and ward of the national government. 

But let the government do its part, and the signs 
are increasingly abundant that the natural forces of 
civilization, together with the great natural attrac- 
tions of Utah, will rapidly accomplish the rest ; that 
the ancient feud between Mormons and Americans 


will soon disappear, that advanced ideas and customs 
will win a peaceful victory, and that this Territory 
will assume the position in the great inter-mountaiu 
region of the New West for which it was destined 
by the Creator when he uplifted these health-giving 
and wealth-producing mountains, poured forth this 
wonderful inland sea and these fresh-water lakes, 
and spread abroad these charmingly peaceful and 
fertile valleys. 

Much can now be said in favor of Salt Lake City 
that could not have been said a year or two ago. Until 
within two years non-Mormons had never succeeded 
in electing a representative to the Legislature. Last 
year they elected five, and the salutary measures 
which these men introduced, some of which were 
enacted, are in earnest of what may be accomplished 
when increased loyal immigration, or the disfran- 
chisement of irreconcilables, shall give to American 
ideas the supreme voice. Two years ago the Mor- 
mons had exclusive control of the so-called public 
schools in each of the twenty-one wards of this city, 
and no Gentile sent his children to these schools, 
Last year the non-Mormons obtained the minority 
representation in two of these wards, and the control 
of a third. Two of the trustees of the latter, are 
members of the Congregational Church, the Princi- 
pal is a Presbyterian, one of the teachers is a daugh- 
ter of Chief-Justice Zane, and fully half the pupils 
are of non-Mormon parentage. Upto one year ago 
the non-Mormon tax-payers of this city had never 
been represented in the Municipal Council. Last 
winter the concurrence of business Mormons gave 
them four strong representatives, two of them lead- 
ing bankers, and one of them the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Until within a few years it was difficult for a non- 
Mormon to purchase title to real estate directly from 
a good Mormon, and the number of real estate trans- 
actions was almost inappreciably small. A conserva- 
tive estimate of the amount of bone fide real estate 
transactions during the last three months in this city 
is five millions of dollars, and by far the larger num- 
ber of these transfers have been from Mormons to 
Gentiles. Two years ago the ostracism of non-Mor- 
mons by Mormons extended to a system of commer- 
cial boycotting. Now Mormon capitalists are among 
the most liberal contributors to a fund of ten thous- 
and dollars for advertising the attractions of this 
city, and a week or two ago an exposition car was 
finished at the Utgh Central (Mormon) Railroad 
shops, decorated (in part) by Mormon artists with 
representations of Utah scenery and products, filled 
with specimens of native ores, building materials, 
and fabrics, and started over the Union Pacific on a 
missionary tour through the Middle-West and the 
New England States. May it prove to be the most 
successful missionary that has ever been sent abroad 
to secure converts for Utah ! 

Excursions from Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco have, within the last 
two days, filled our hotels full of real estate specula- 
tors, and persons eager to see for themselves the 
“beauties and commercial advantages of the City by 
the Inland Sea.” That isa promising advertisement, 
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surely! Full of secularity and indications of com- 
mercial prosperity! When these Western “ boom- 
ers” once take possession of the City of the Saints, 
let “ Zion’s Codperative Mercantile Institution” look 
to its laurels! Salt Lake has hitherto been regarded 
as a kind of govermental infirmary by our poli- 
ticians, and as a big curiosity shop by transcontinental 
tourists. Even the city hack-drivers have sometimes 
favored the latter view by interpreting to strangers 
the cabalistic characters Z. C. M. I. on the big “ Co- 
ép Store” as meaning “ Zion’s Collection of Mormon 
Imbeciles.” But to-day many of the inquiries from 
abroad concerning Salt Lake are from business men 
asking as to the chances of investment, and are gen- 
erally referred to the Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, whose business it is to furnish full infor- 
mation on such topics, while the first question of the 
tourist on reaching his hotel is apt to be concerning 
the prices of real estate. 

Straws show which way the wind blows, and 
these facts, however unimportant in themselves, are 
of great significance as showing that even the heart 
of Mormondom, obdurate though it be, can be 
moved by the common forces of civilization, if only 
these forces can be brought to bear upon it in suffi- 
cient number and power.—J. Bernard Thrall,in Chris- 
tian Union. 


ONE SECRET OF STRENGTH. 
Tax interest which men have always taken in the 
lives of those whom they call great is almost pathet- 


ic in its intensity. Carlyle amply justified by facts | 


the great significance which he attached to hero 
worship. There is often an element of vulgarity in 
the mere following of great leaders; but that which 
gives them such attractive power is, after all, some- 
thing very noble in its appeal. For that which men 
love in the lives of great men is the realization 
in these lives of their own ideals; the perception 
that these great ones have discovered the mas- 
tery of the soul over all its circumstances and 
accidents, and have made it clear that, no matter 
how many fail to work out their lives to some great 
end, that possibility always exists. 

Great men stand, therefore, for the working out 
of the ideals of lesser men, and this is the secret of 
the unfailing and really noble interest which great 
livesarouse. The services of Paul, for instance, were 
many and various, but none of them exceeds in val- 
ue the sense of completeness and conquest which his 
career furnishes. No other life has more completely 
demonstrated the essential superiority of the soul 
over ali obstacles, limitations, and sorrows; no other 
life has more completely proven the unconquerable 
quality which resides in the will. Paul remains for- 
ever an unanswerable witness against those who de- 
clare that man is the creature of circumstances and 
the victim of his age. That which gives Paul’s 
life its magnificent superiority, and;which makes it 
fairly glow with the consciousness of victory, is not 
the greatness of the man intellectually, although his 
intellectual power contributes to the general result ; 
it is his moral greatness, and the’secret of this great- 
ness is to be found in the tremendous concentration 
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of will which shaped his whole career and made it a 
coherent whole. We cannot write Paul’s epistles, 
nor preach Paul’s sermons, but it lies within the 
reach of us to catch something of the fire of Paul’s 
purpose. Our lives are balf failures simply because 
our minds are half made up. We intend to make 
the most of ourselves, but we are not equal to the 
toil of an aspiring life. Our activity is spasmodic ; it 
burns up brightly at times, and then sinks so low 
that nothing appears to remain but a bed of ashes. 
Some stronger nature must impart its impulse to us 
before the fire rises again. Paul, like all other great 
men, did not look to other men for his impulse; he 
was in the habit of giving rather than of receiving. 


| He did not look to the church to sustain and 


strengthen him, although he was not unmindful that 
the church could help his weakness. He thought of 
the church rather as something into which he could 
pour his own life, to which he could give his own 
strength. It would be well for church life generally 
if Paul’s spirit could become contagious ; if, instead 
of sitting in the pews and waiting to have our ener- 
gies lighted by the pulpit, we should realize that our 
highest joy is to light them for ourselves, and our 
highest service to contribute to the fire of zeal and 
of faith, which is the motive power of the church. 

In the end that which seems hardest in life is 
really easiest. There was more of comfort, rest, and 
peace in Paul’s life, laborious, turbulent, and tempest- 
uous as it was, than in the lives of most of the men 
around him. It requires a great deal of courage to 
take an advanced position ina time of danger; but 
when the first act of courage has been performed al 
the rest is comparatively easy. One escapes on the 
instant all the pains and perplexities of indecision 
and cowardice; one gets on the instant all the inspi- 
ration of a perfectly defined purpose and a mood 
which fits it. Most of us suffer constantly the discon- 
tent which comes from the consciousness that we are 
not doing all we ought; that our lives are only half 
consecrated to duty and action. It would be far easier 
as a matter of mere comfort, to add the strength and 
courage necessary to give them completeness, than it 
is to carry about continually a sense of remorse and 
disappointment in ourselves. Great responsibilities 
develop great strength, and great work calls out great 
powers. The man who sits at his ease, or does only 
half the work allotted to him, does not really know 
what bis powers are. He is torn by the two-fold feel- 
ing of duty and of the sense of failure to respond. 
Recoiling from what seems to him the impossible 
work of a really great life, he suffers more from dis- 
content and dissatisfaction with himself than all the 
added toil necessary to make his life a consistent 
whole would bring to him. 

Moreover, there is in a life that is set to do one 
thing, and gives all its energies to the doing of it, an 
impetus which is a mighty consolation in sorrow, loss, 
and suffering. Paul’s career is well worth the study 
of those who are striving to find some refuge from the 
sorrows of the world. Most men make an ineffectual 
effort in some way to avoid the painful things that 
lie in their paths. It is this vain endeavor which has 
filled monasteries and driven thousands into self- 
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chosen exile. But the experiment has never yetsuc- 
ceeded, and never can succeed ; no man can escape 
from himself, and until some man can, this method of 
escaping from the world will never be successful. The 
true way to meet the sorrows of life is to have some 
purpose which lifts one above them, and to make that 
purpose so engrossing and controlling that it will 
sustain one as the inspiration of battle carries one al- 
most indifferent to danger and death. Paul did not 
attempt to elude the troubles of life. On the con- 
trary, he met them face to face; rather, he marched 
in front of them, so swift and sure was his progress. 
He felt them as keenly as any other man of his time; 
there was no insensibility in him: but he was not 
conquered by them. Life had for him the unfailing 
strength and the mighty consolation of a purpose 
which death itself could not defeat or even overcloud. 
And this is one secret of strength and consolation in 
a world which shelters no man, but leaves us all open 
to storm and calamity.—Christian Union. 


GOING DOWN THE CALEDONIAN CANAL. 


Ar last, as day began to wane, we passed through 
Loch Aber and the Corran Narrows into Loch Linnhe. 
And here the mighty spirit of the lakes and moun- 
tains took possession of us all, and held that boat- 
load of merry people silent and spellbound. It was 
as if we were being borne onward, swiftly and noise- 
lessly, into the inmost holy of holies. Even the cap- 
tain and the very deck-hands stood like men en- 
tranced, overwhelmed by the surpassing splendor. 
Anything so grand, so weird, so magical, can hardly 
be imagined, much less described. The rain of two 
hours before had left the air heavy with vapor, 
through which the sun now shone gloriously, produc- 
ing the most marvelous effects. “ You might make 
this trip a hundred times, ladies,” said the captain, 
as he stood uncovered, “and not get the half of what 
you are getting to-day,—no, nor the tenth of it.” 

I quote this, lest some of our dear wandering 
kinsfolk, who have been “ down the Caledonian Ca- 
nal”? on some dull, gray day, when the Scotch mists 
hemmed them in on all sides, and they could scarce- 
ly see beyond the decks, should cry out, “ how that 
woman exaggerates!” But we have all seen trans- 
formation scenes on the stage, where the effect of 
light and color, of rapidly dissolving views, and of 
seemingly supernatural revelations filled us with 
wordless awe. Now make the stage one vast pano- 
rama of shining, sparkling water, as still as a sheet 
of silver. Dot the surface with islands, dark masses 
of verdure rising out of the depths, and often pictur- 
esquely beautiful with ivy-grown, mouldering towers, 
broken arches, and here and there a stately monu- 
ment. Let the nearer hills, sloping upwards from 
the shores, be cultivated and clothed with living 
green more than half-way up; make them gentle and 
homelike by building stately mansions on the broad 
terraces, and letting small gray cottages, like bird’s 
nests, perch on the sightly cliffs; then, stretching 
far above these human habitations, let the purple of 
the wild heather, blending with the soft olives of 
ferns and mosses, climb to their very tops. Beyond 
them, tier on tier, not in regular ranges, but jutting 


| way towards Oban. 
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out edgewise, and crosswise, and allwise, let the 
mightier hills stretch upwards and onwards, appear- 
ing and disappearing; now looming up out of the 
vapor in cold, blue splendor, then suddenly vanish- 
ing like pallid ghosts ; changing every moment ; pre- 


senting constantly new vistas, new cloud marvels, 
| and new openings into far, radiant reaches, through 


which you seem to see heaven itself. Throw over 
all this light veils of mist, that soften rather than 
obscure,—pale gray, dazzling silver, soft rose, trans- 
lucent amber, purple amethyst,—veils that float, and 
lift, and waver with every breath and with every 
motion of the boat, and you will have some faint 
idea of what our eyes beheld that August evening as 
we crossed Loch Linnhe and passed into Loch Leven, 
pausing for a few moments at Ballachulish, and then, 
turning into Linnhe again, swept on our downward 
But you must do still more. 
You must imagine all this magnificence of cloud and 
mountain and island so perfectly mirrored in the 
clear, still waters of the lake that even the changing 
splendor of color was duplicated and heaven was be- 
low as well as above us. 

It grew dark and chill at last. The overpowering 
glory died, and earth was earth once more, but the 
effect remained. Young men and maidens, old men 
and children were content to sit in silence, or to 
speak in subdued whispers, as we watched for the 
first gleam of the semi-circular cordon of lights that 


guard the bay of Oban.—Julia C. R. Dorr, in Atlantic 
Monthly. 


CAUSES OF INTEMPERANCE. 
Brerore Theodore Parker died he wrote a letter ex- 
pressing his views on the temperance question. He 
took the ground that in this country (for he died in 
Switzerland) we did not understand the management 
of the question. Judging from experience he was 
correct. 

The real bottom cause of the desire for stimulants 
lies deeper down and further back than the most of 
the temperance people are willing to admit. 

Thousands of business men as well as women live 
a life of excitement, exhausting their vitality faster 
than it is made, thereby cultivating a constant thirst 
for a stimulant. This also lies at the foundation of the 
use of tobacco, because it is a sedative and quiets the 
system. Others drink to drown remorse from the 
failure of business, and still a larger number of day 
laborers drink as a gratifying recreation caused by 
the dull, monotonous drudgery of their lives ; and 
until there is a more enlightened mode of living, the 
evil and passion for drinking will never be over- 
come.— Exchange. 


Ir is not what.a man outwardly has or wants that 
constitutes his happiness or misery. Nakedness, 
hunger, distress of all kinds have been cheerfully 
endured, and even death itself. It is the feeling of 
injustice that is insupportable to all men. No man 
can bear it or ought to bear it.—Carlyle. 





VAIN show and noise intoxicate the brain, 
Begin with giddiness and end in pain. 


— Young, 
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THE LISTENER’S YOUNG FRIENDS. 
Anout a year ago the writer was on her way to catch 


——— 


sent, but marry Ned, and live on what he earned. 


| “ He gets a thousand dollars a year, and lots of peo- 


a train on the Erie road, when she met a young | 


friend who had just left school. The young lady 
was on her way to the same station, where she ex- 
pected to meet two friends of her own age. After we 


entered the train the two friends joined us, and the | 


writer adjusted her cap, spectacles, and cane, hoping 
she could forget the years that separated her from 
this bright, interesting trio of girls, and that for the 
hour she would pass in their company she would be 
one of them. How the tongues rattled! The old 
ears of the listener were hardly able to distinguish 
the words that tumbled over each other. All three 
talked at once, and yet they understood and ans- 
wered each other. How happy, how merry they 
looked! Eves sparkled, dimples came and went 
with every word. One was late because she lost her 
trunk key, and the other “could not get away from 
‘Fido,’ he cried so every time she came out of the 
room, so at last mamma had to take him for a walk.”’ 
Then the tribulations and anxieties of those girls! 
The writer smiles at them now, but when hearing of 
them she is glad to testify her heart ached in sym- 
pathy. One had a pet dress that came home from 
the dressmaker's with tight sleeves when the order 
was left for loose ones. How the lines deepened un- 
der the golden bang at this misfortune! Another 
had a blister on her heel, and “ could not wear those 
lovely bronze slippers to-morrow night,” and the ap- 
peal for sympathy from a pair of lovely brown eyes 
was irresistible, and the impossibility of wearing 
those slippers on that particular occasion becamea ca- 
lamity. And the third member “ never could keep her 
hair curled when she danced in summer,and she knew 
she would look like a fright,” and the tremulous lines 
formed abont the sensitive mouth. How the gay lit- 
tle party quieted down for five minutes under the 
weight of their combined misfortunes! The writer 
rejoices that the box of Huyler’s candy designed for 
another assuaged their woes and lightened their 
cares, bringing back the dimples and the sunshine. 
Again the brook of conversation bubbled on, diverted 
from self and its trials. A school friend was to be 
married the next week, and the wedding and all 
its preparations was a delightful source of conversa- 
tion. There was a romance connected with the prin- 
cipals in this wedding that was very interesting to 
the bride’s friends. The bride was the daughter of a 
very wealthy man, and a special favorite with her 
father. 


She had been thrown in companionship | 


with a boy about a year older than herself when al- | 
most an infant, and declared to these friends that | 
there bad never been in her life a moment, that she | 


could remember, in which she had not loved him. 
The object of this love was poor, and was not a wel- 


come guest at the bride’s home after the elders dis- | 


covered that there was danger of an attachment. 
The bride evidently had been very frank in discuss- 
ing her feelings with her friends. “No amount of 
persuasion could make her change her mind—marry 
Ned she would.” When discussing the matter one 
day with her friends, she told them quite calmly 
that she had decided not to wait for anybody’s con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ple had no more than that,” and the young lady 
looked about and nodded her head sagely at her 
companions. “But, Crissy, what would a thou- 


| sand dollars be for you to live on, brought up as you 


have been?” “Why,I could do splendidly. Six 
hundred dollars a year for my clothes, and three 
hundred a year for board, and that leaves one hun- 
dred dollars a year for other things. Of course we 
could live,” and the bright head nodded triumph- 
antly. “ But, Crissy, where are Ned’s clothes coming 
from?” A shade passed over the sunny face as she 
answered, “ True enough, where would they?” As 
thestory was told you could see the group, with itslove 
for Crissy and interest in her romance, and now all 
were rejoicing that Crissy’s father had settled money 
enough on her for Ned and her to set up housekeep- 
ing in a style never.dreamed of when her mother, at 
her age, gave her hand to her father in the little vil- 
lage in Pennsylvania. How rich she would have felt 
if she knew that her Ned would ever have a thou- 
sand dollarsa year! Crissy did not know the story 
of the two-roomed, unpainted house, and the strug- 
gle of those early years. Al! was carefully hidden. 
If Crissy wondered sometimes why she did not have 
grandfathers and their homes to visit, she was not 
allowed to question about the mystery. 

Was it the memory of the bliss of those early 
days that made the rich man remove the thorns from 
the pathway of the loving, headstrong girl, who 
knew so little of life and its demands that she saw 
no difficulty in living on one thousand a year, al- 
lowing six-tenths of it for her own clothes? She did 
not know that her father and mother had lived the 
first five years of their married life on less. All these 
thoughts ran through the listener’s mind as she 
looked out of the car window, while the chatter in 
front and beside her ran on. The listener could not 
help wondering if her young friends would not be 
happier in the coming years if they had clearer ideas 
of the value of money. Would not Ned’s chances of 
happiness with Crissy have been greater if she had 
remembered his share in the spending of the money 
he earned? 

The listener kept her moralizing to herself, and 
when she had parted with the gay group, and was 
driving in the early evening along the country road, 
she startled the driver by saying, “You old hypo- 
crite, you would not say one word, because you did 
not want to shadow their faces; you are no better 
than the fathers and mothers you criticise.” 

“What did you say,mem?” asked the driver, 
and with shame and confusion the listener had to 
acknowledge that she was talking to herself. And 
to this day that man treats her as if she were feeble- 
minded.—Selected. 


James Fezeman CLAREE was once asked what was 
the secret of his tireless energy, and great accom- 
plishment. He replied: “I have never been in a 
hurry ; I have always taken a plenty of exercise; I 
have always tried to be cheerful; and I have taken 
all the sleep that I needed.” 
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AN INSTANCE OF WAR’S SEVERITY. 
Tue biography of General Skobeleff, a distinguished 
Russian general, has been written by an enthusiastic 
admirer, Madam Novikoff, one of his own country- 
women, under the title of “Skobeleff and the Scla- 
vonic Cause,” by “O. K.” (London: Longmans.) 
This work contains some things which are not with- 
out interest and instruction for the friends of Peace. 

For example, one incident quoted by the author- 
ess as a proof of good military discipline, illustrates, 
on the contrary, the cruelty and injustice of what is 
termed martial “law.” Skobeleff, during a cam- 
paign, had been carefully examining the mechanism 
of a soldier’s rifle. He then walked a few paces to 
another soldier who was on sentry duty, and said to 
the latter, “ And let me see your rifle.” The man sa- 
luted, but replied, “I cannot, your Excellency.” 
“ But I want to see if it is clean,” said Skobeleff. “I 
cannot, your Excellency,” again replied the sentry. 
The General smiled, and passed on. A visitor to the 
camp, observing this incident, asked Skobeleff what 
would have happened to the sentry if he had obeyed 
the seemingly serious order of his General to deliver 
up his rifle. “He would have been shot,” answered 
Skobeleff, “for disobedience to a previous order.” 
But how terribly embarrassing and confusing such 
a mode of procedure must be to an ordinary soldier. 
And how savage and brutal would be the infliction 
of fatal punishment, or indeed of any punishment 
at all, upon a poor soldier, for his inability to dis- 
tinguish between the comparative claims of general 
orders and special verbal requests, asin this instance, 
from a high commanding officer. But Madam Nov- 
ikoff merely sees in this disgraceful confession by 
Skobeleft of the intrinsic cruelty of militarism, “a 
grim little trait of the discipline which he main- 
tained in all his campaigns!” 

Yet in Russia, as in other countries; the private 
soldiers, whose lives are thus held so cheap by their 
Governments and Generals, include many noble fel- 
lows of the true martyr spirit. The authoress again 
remarks: “For the sake of their oppressed breth- 
ren, Russians do not mind dying; it is part of our 
life—of our very soul.” There are, indeed, many 
specially self-sacrificing and heroic men and women, 
both amongst the soldiery and civil population of 
that vast Empire. They deserve far better treatment 
than to be rendered, by wholesale, the victims of 
military despotism and the poor pawns in the game 
of war played heartlessly by snug and cowardly dip- 
lomatists, at a safe distance from all danger.— Herald 
of Peace, ( London.) 


Every person is, in one way or another, changed 
by his accidental or his proposed contact with exter- 
nal forms of evil. If he resists or rebukes them, he is 
purified, strengthened, and ennobled. If he counte- 
nances or yields himself to them, he is weakened 
and degraded. It is not the stone in our pathway 
that throws us down ; but it is our own blindness to 
it or our disregard of it that causes us to stumble, for 
the stumbling is only a part of our own motion. We 
would do well to consider that external evils do not 
harm us, but that we harm ourselves by our attitude 
toward and our conduct with relation to them.—Sun- 
day School Times. 


PETTY PRINCIPLES AND SMALL AFFAIRS. 
THERE are men voluntarily delivered over to the work 
of mere livelihood and gain,—men who, without the 
sad necessities and redeeming inspiration of affec- 
tion, dwarf their whole nature to the scale of retail 
trade ; who, instead of withstanding by a noble spirit 
the littleness of life, fall into it with glee and relish. 
‘ To such a man all the depth and beauty of 
life are closed. There is no hell so far from 
God, no exile so total, as the cares of sordid self-in- 
terest. . . . Friends, there is nothing degrading 
in the bumblest and the hardest fate ; nothing much 
nobler in this world than a meek, true sou) struggling 
against the narrow bounds of the sphere assigned it, 
and faithful to cherish the light of God in the inglor- 
ious darkness of a bitter lot. But to find the small- 
ness of affairs a relief from any higher strain, to hug 
the degradation and make ourselves at home with it, 
to plead it in excuse for the unresisting meanness of 
our nature, to preach from its low platform a crusade 
of blind unbelief against the visions of prophets and 
the breathings of the devout,—this is a direct be- 
trayal of the post of life, and treason against the holy 
Providence of all.— Martineau. 





Rest for weary hands is good, 
And love for hearts that pine.— Whittier. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—A Kansas maiden of eighteen years has broken the 
ground and planted forty-five acres. of corn this season, 
which is now growing finely. 

—In Finland's system of public schools, manual train- 
ing is universal. Boys learn to sew as well as girls, and 
girls also learn carpentry. 

—The Committee of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
on the 14th of Sixth month, passed a resolution, on the mo- 
tion of Frederick Passy, to enter into a perpetual treaty 
with the United States for the settlement, by arbitration, of 
disputes that may arise between that country and France. 
F. Passy is President of the International League of Peace. 

—Among recent railway projects of importance is one 
to build a line from Scutari, opposite Constantinople, to 
Bagdad through the heart of Asia Minor. Besides the 
value of the mineral and grain resources thus made avail- 
able, the proposed road shortens the time between Europe 
and India by some nine or ten days, and will render East- 
ern travelers independent of the Suez canal.— The American. 

—Governor Oglesby has made an innovation in the edu- 
cational affairs of Illinois by the appointment of Ella F. 
Young as assistant superintendent of the city schools of 
Chicago, to fill the vacancy on the State Board of Educa- 
tion caused by the death of B. Groots, of Tamaroa; and 
Mary F. Feitchans, of Springfield, to succeed Isaac Lesem, of 
Quincy, resigned from the same board. These are the first 
women ever appointed to the Board of Education of the 
State. 

—The death of Henry Carvill Lewis, Professor of Min- 
eralogy at the Academy of Natural Sciences and Professor 
of Natural Sciences at Haverford College, is announced in a 
cablegram from Manchester, England. He was in bis 35th 
year, and sailed for Europe with his family on the 3d inst. 

—The will of Rachel L. Bodley, late dean of the Wo- 
man’s Medical College, which has been admitted to pro- 
bate, bequeathed to the Woman’s Medical College all her 
scientific books, and her herbarium of dried plants, and 
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the six cases containing them ; to the Presbyterian Home 
for Widows and Single Women the remainder of her books 
and the three walnut cases in which they are contained. 

—The 14th of July is notable as the day of the opening 
of the Marine Biological Laboratory at Plymouth, Eng- 
land. It is designed as a national institution for study in 
natural science, and is the result of the personal exertions 
of Professor Ray Lankester, who has collected the funds 
by subscriptions. The building itself stands on the Cita- 
del-hill at Plymouth, and has cost about £13,000. The fit- 
tings of the main laboratory are complete on the north 
side, and will give accommodation for seven naturalists, 
besides the resident director. When all is complete, there 
will be accommodation at the station for twenty-four work- 
ing naturalists.—The Amerwan. 

—The Sirius and the Great Western are generally consid- 
ered the first steamships to cross the Atlantic. According 


to a correspondent of the New York Times, the honor really 
belongs to the Savannah which left Savannah, Ga., May 
25, 1819, reaching Liverpool June 20. Her commander, 
Capt. Moses Rogers, of New London, Conn., also com- 
manded the first steamship on the Hudson, the Delaware, 
the Chesapeake, and from Charleston to Savannah. The 
Savannah's log is preserved in the Smithsonian Institute. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


THE U.S. Senate, in executive session, on the 21st inst. , 
by a vote of 41 to 20, confirmed the nomination of Mel- 
ville W. Fuller to be Chief-Justice of the United States. 
Senators Edmunds, Evarts, and Stewart spoke in opposi- 
tion to the confirmation and Senators Farwell and Cullom 
in support of it. 


On the 20th inst. the Governor of Florida telegraphed 
to Secretary Fairchild, asking assistance of the govern- 
ment in arresting the progress of yellow fever, which 
threatens to become epidemic at Tampa and Manatee. 
Surgeon-General Hamilton,of the Marine Hospital Service, 
will render all assistance possible. 

A sToRM of extreme violence raged on the night of the 
19th inst., in southwestern Ohio and West Virginia. In 
Wheeling, and the smaller towns of Triadelphia and West 
Alexander, the creeks all along the route of the storm be- 
came full and swept away hundreds of houses, railroad 
and wagon bridges, besides many cattle and human: de- 
ings. Twenty-three persons are reported as drowned. In 
Ohio, on the Bellaire and St. Clairsville railroad, loaded 
coal cars were swept from the track into a wheat field, and 
several were carried a mile down stream. At Echo, a sta- 
tion on the Baltimore and Ohio R. R., a train was stopped 
by the water, which arose as high as the headlight of the 
locomotive. The passengers and trainmen escaped as best 
they could. 

TuHE Mills Tariff bill, which has been under discussion 
for many weeks past in the House of Representatives, has 
passed that body (2ist inst.), by a vote of 162 to 149. Some 
five Democrats voted against the passage, and three Re- 
publicans in its favor. The Senate is expected to offer a 
substitute. 

A RECENT act of Congress opens for settlement certain 
Indian reservations, but with the provision that the con- 
sent of three-fourths of the Indians shall be obtained. A 
commission to confer with the chiefs of the Sioux reserva- 
tion in Dakota has been recently appointed by President 
Cleveland. The Sioux reservation comprises 22,000,000 
acres, of which 11,000,000 acres are by the treaty tt be 
opened. The United States advances $1,000,000 to pur- 
chase farming implement for Indians who will take farms, 
and the proceeds of the land sold to outside settlers will 


be placed at interest for the benefit of the Sioux nation- 
The Indians held a large preliminary meeting on the 
prairie, at which speeches advising caution and delibera- 
tion were made by prominent chiefs. The opening of the 


reservation will be followed by the building of several 
ailroads. 


ON the 23d inst. the funeral of the author, E. P. Roe, 
took place at Cornwall, Orange county, N. Y. There was 
a large number present, and all business was suspended 
for the time in the town. E. P. Roe was well known as 
the author of many popular books and as an authority on 


small fruit growing. He was a minister of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. 


NOTICES. 
*,* PHILADELPHIA, Seventh month 23, 1888. 
To FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
We have received contributions for the Children’s Coun- 
try Week Association from 
E. W., 
A friend, 
A friend, 
Abington friend, 
Abington friend, 
Anna E. Atkinson, 


R. M. A., 
J. and M. B., 


$ 5.00 
2.00 
3.00 
6.00 


Previously reported, 
Total, $172.00 
FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 
John Comly, Superintendent. 


*,* Quarterly meetings will occur Seventh and Eighth 
months as follows : 
28. Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 
31. Concord, Concord, Pa. 

. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 
Farmington, East Hamburg, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 

Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 

Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. 

Salem, Salem, O. 

Miami, Waynesville, O. 

Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, N. J. 
Pelham, Yarmouth, Ont. 

Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 

Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

Warrington, Menallen, t a. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 

Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
Bucks, Falls, Pa. 

Nottingham, East Nottingham, Md. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held on 
Third-day, Eighth mouth 7th, 1888, at 10 o'clock a. m., at 
Valley Meeting-house. Special arrangements have been 
made to convey Friends to Maple Station, on the Chester 
Valley Railroad, three-quarters of a mile from the meet- 
ing-house. 

Trains will leave both the Reading Depot, Thirteenth 
and Callowhill streets, and Wayne Junction at 7.45 o'clock 
a. m.,on Third-day. 

Members of the Select Meeting can take the 1.40 p. m. 
train from Thirteenth and Callowhill streets, or the 1.13 
p. m, train from Wayne Junction, on Second-day, for Ma- 
ple Station, where Friends will meet them, 

The return train will leave Maple Station at 6.41 p. m. 
Tickets good going, both from Thirteenth and Callowhill 
streets and Wayne Junction and returning to Thirteenth 
and Callowhill streets, (not to Wayne Junction); on Second- 
and Third-days will be issued at 60 cents the trip. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 

The committee would earnestly encourage Friends to 
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avail themselves of the facilities thus offered, otherwise 

the reduced rate of fares is liable to be withdrawn. 
CHARLES E. THOMAS, ) 
S. Ropinson COALE, 
JosEPH R, WALKER, J 


Committee. 





*.* The Friends at Roaring Creek have decided to hold 
meetings for worship at that place on the First-days fol- 
lowing their Monthly Meetings. at 2 p. m. 

The first one was held on the 15th inst., and was well 
attended. Perry John and others spoke. 

There are many Friendly people in that vicinity and it 
is hoped that concerned Friends will bear them in mind. 

The next Monthly Meeting will be held at Bear Gap on 
the 18th of Eighth month, and conveyance will be had for 
Roaring Creek the next day. H. T. C. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 
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whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 


| the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 


*,* We particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew | 


subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 





Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only n cans 
RoyaAL BAKING PowpDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


This powder never varies. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents Srreet, PHILADA. 

Residence, 404 N. ona St. 4 gk AS 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jossine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Waliace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth<lay. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 


GA buil 
Gninthet.& t 





_ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. | 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


rhe largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 8% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson's Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 





CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


_ WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N.J. 


C APITAL SUBSCRIBED, 
PAID IN (CASH), 


$2,000,000 
Sena 43 a 1,000,000. 
DEBENTURES— 

6 per cent., running ten years, and based seeorely 
upon Western Farm Mortgages, held in trust by the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for nefit of the 


bondholders. Their safety, time to of interest 
make them the most desirable red. 


GUARA ES. 










PHILA.,S.E. cor.4th & Chestnut. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


NEW YORK, y. | 
BOSTON, 23 





